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THe Duke AND DucHess OF MARLBOROUGH, THE Marquis OF BLANDFORD, 
AND Lorpo Ivor SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


From the picture at the Academy by 
Joun S. Sarcent, R.A. 
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Dante, from the Uffizi Gallery. 

















VERYONE has heard of Lord 
Avebury’s (Sir John Lubbock’s) 
Hundred Best Books, not every 

one of Lord Acton’s. It is the privilege 
of the PALL Matt MaGazineE to publish 


this latter list, the final impression as 
to reading of one of the most scholarly 


men that England has known in our 
time. ‘The list in question is, as it were, 


an omitted chapter of a book that was 
one of the successes of last year—‘'The 
Letters of Lord Acton to Miss Mary 


Gladstone ”—published by Mr. George 
Allen, ‘That series of letters made very 


pleasant reading. They showed Lord 
Acton not asa Dryasdust, but as a very 
human personage indeed, with sympathies 
invariably in the right place. 

Nor can his literary interests be said to 
have been restricted, for he read history 
and biography with avidity, and probably 
knew more of theology than any other 
layman of modern times. In imaginative 


literature, however, his critical instinct was 
perhaps less keen. He called Heine “a 
bad second to Schiller in poetry,” which is 
absurd ; and he thought George Eliot the 
greatest of modern novelists. But in the 
latter judgment he had the excuse of 
personal friendship and admiration for a 
woman whose splendid intellectual gifts 
were undeniable. 

In one letter we find Lord Acton dis- 
cussing with Miss Gladstone the eternal 
question of the hundred best books. Sir 
John Lubbock had complained to her of 
the lack of a guide or supreme authority 
on the choice of books. Lord Acton 
had replied that, “ although he had some- 


thing to learn on the graver side of 
human knowledge,” Sir John would 
execute his own scheme better than 


almost anybody. We all know that Sir 
John Lubbock attempted this at a lecture 
delivered at the Great Ormond Street 
Working Men’s College ; that that lecture 
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has been reprinted again and again * in a 
book ironically entitled ‘The Pleasures of 
Life,” and that the publishers have sold 
more than two hundred thousand copies 
—a kind of success that might almost 
make some of our popular novelists turn 





Armand Jean du Plessis, Duke of Richelieu 
and Cardinal, 1585-1642. 


green with envy. Later on in the cor- 
respondence Lord Acton quoted one of the 
popes, who said that “‘fifty books would 
include every good idea in the world.” 
“But,” continued Lord Acton, “ literature 
has doubled since then, and it would be 
hard°to do without a hundred.” 

Lord Acton was possessed of the happy 
thought that he would like some of his 
friends and acquaintances each to name 
his ideal hundred best books—as for 
example Bishop Lightfoot, Dean Church, 
Dean Stanley, Canon Liddon, Professor 
Max Muller, Mr. J. R. Lowell, Professor E. 
A. Freeman, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, Mr. John 
Morley, Sir Henry Maine, the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Tennyson, Cardinal Newman, 
Mr. Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, Professor 
Goldwin Smith, Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. 
Mark Pattison, and Mr. J. A. Symonds. 
Strange to say, he thought there would 
be a surprising agreement between these 
worthies as to which were the hundred 
best books. Nothing is more certain, 
however, than that there would not have 
been more than twenty books in common 
between the secular section and the 


ecclesiastical —between, let us say, Mr. 
John Morley and Cardinal Newman. 
Writing more than a year later, Lord 
Acton said that he had just drawn out a 
list of recommended authors for his son, 
as being the company he would like him 
to keep; but this list is not available 
it is not the one before me. That was 
compiled yet another twelve months after- 
wards, when we find Lord Acton sending 
to Miss Gladstone his own ideal of the 
hundred best books. ‘This list is now 
printed for the first time. Evidently Miss 
Gladstone remonstrated with her friend over 
the cnaracter of the list ; but Lord Acton 
defended it as being in his judgment 
really the hundred best books, apart from 
works on physical science—that it treated 
of principles that every thoughtful man 
ought to understand, and was calculated, 
in fact, to give one a clear view of the 
various forces that make history. ‘‘ We 
are not considering,” he adds, ‘‘ what will 
suit an untutored savage or an illiterate 
peasant woman, who would never come to 
an end of the ‘ Imitation.’ ” 
However,: here is Lord Acton’s list, 
which Mrs. Drew has been kind enough 





Blaise Pascal. 


to place in the hands of the Editor of 
the Patt Matt Macazine. I give also 
Lord Acton’s comment with which it 
opens :— 

In answer to the question: Which are 


the hundred best books in the world ? 
Supposing any English youth, whose 


* The famous little ‘“‘Extra” of the Pal? Mall Gazette contained this original list, and many 
others specially contributed by all the distinguished writers of the day.—Ep. P. M. M. 
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education is finished, who knows common 
things, and is not training for a profession. 
To perfect his mind and open windows 
in every direction, to raise him to the level 
of his age so that he may know the (20 or 30) 
forces that have made our world what it is 
and still reign over it, to guard him against 
surprises and against the constant sources 
of error within, to supply him both with the 
strongest stimulants and the surest guides, 
to give force and fulness and clearness and 
sincerity and independence and elevation 
and generosity and serenity to his mind, that 
he may know the method and law of the 
process by which error is conquered and 
truth is won, discerning knowledge from 
probability and prejudice from belief, that 
he may learn to master what he rejects as 
fully as what he adopts, that he may under- 
stand the origin as well as the strength and 
vitality of systems and the better motive of 

















Edmund Burke 


men who are wrong, to steel him against 
the charm of literary beauty and talent ; so 
that each book, thoroughly taken in, shall 
be the beginning of a new life, and shall 
make a new man of him—this list is sub- 
mitted : — 


- 


Plato’s Laws—Steinhart’s Introduction. 
2. Aristotle’s Politics — Susemihl’s Com- 
mentary. 


3. Epictetus’ Encheiridion — Commentary 
of Simplicius. 

4. St. Augustine’s Letters. 

5. St. Vincent’s Commonitorium. 

6. Hugo of S. Victor—De Sacramentis. 

7. S. Bonaventura—Breviloquium. 

8. S. Thomas Aquinas — Summa contra 


Gentiles. 


g. Dante—Divina Commedia. 
10. Raymund of Sabunde — Theologia 
Naturalis, 

















Alexander von Humboldt. 


11. Nicholas ot Cusa — Concordantia 
Catholica. 

12. La Bible de Reuss. 

13. Pascal’s Pensées—Havet’s Edition. 

















Leibnitz. 


14. Malebranche, De la Recherche de la 
Vérité. 
15. Baarder—Spekulativ Dogmatik. 











16. Molitor—Philosophie der Geschichte. 
17. Astié 


Esprit de Vinet. 





Fenelon. 
From a painting by J. Vivien. 
18, Piinjer — Geschichte der Reiilgions- 
philosophie. 
19. Rothe—Theologische Ethik. 
20. Martensen—Die Christlithe Ethik. 


21. Oettingen—Moralstatistik. 
Hartmann — Phenomenologie des sitt 
lichen Bewusstseyns. 

















Rousseau. 
From an original picture by Latour. 
23. Leibniz—Letters edited by Klopp. 
24. Braniss—Geschichte der Philosophie. 
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25. Fischer—Franz Bacon. 

26. Zeller—Neuere Deutsche Philosophie. 

27. Bartholomess— Doctrines Religieuses de 
la Philosophie Moderne. 

28. Guyon—Morale Anglaise. 

29. Ritschl—Entstehung der Altkatholischen . 
Kirche. : 

30. Loening—Geschichte des Kirchenrechts, 

31. Baur — Vorlesungen iiber Dogmen- 
geschichte. 

32. Fénelon—Correspondence, 

33. Newman’s Theory of Development, 

34. Mozley’s University Sermons. 

35. Schneckenburger — Vergleichende 
Darstellung. 

36. Hundeshagen — Kirchenvorfassungs- 
geschichte. 














46. 


Alexander Hamilton. 


Schweizer—Protestantische Centraldog- 


men. 
Gass —:- Geschichte der Lutherischen 
Dogmatik. 

Cart—Histoire du Mouvement Re- 


ligieux dans le Canton de Vaud. 
Blondel—De la Primenté. 


Le Blanc de Beaulieu—Theses. 
. Thiersch — Vorlesungen iiber Katholi- 

zismus. 

Moéhler—Neue Untersuchungen. 

Scherer—Meélanges de Critique Re- 
ligieuse. 

Hooker—Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Weingarten—Revolutionskirchen Eng- 


lands. 


‘ 
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66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 
71. 


75: 
76. 


. Gierke 


2. 


73: 
74. 


. Kliefoth—Acht Biicher von der Kirche. 
. Laurent — Etudes de 


lHistoire de 
?Humanité. 


. Ferrari—Révolutions de I’Italie. 
: Lange—Geschichte des Materialismus. 
. Guicciardini—Ricordi Politici. 


Duperron—Ambassades. 


. Richelieu—Testament Politique. 


Harrington’s Writings. 
Mignet—Neégotiations de la Succession 
d’Espagne. 
Rousseau — Considératicns sur la 
Pologne. 
Foncin—Ministére de Turgot. 
Burke’s Correspondence. 
Mémorial de Ste. Héléne. 
Holtzendorf — Systematische 
encyklopadie. 


Rechts- 


. Thering—Geist des Rémischen Rechts. 
. Geib—Strafrecht. 


Maine—Ancient Law. 
Genossenschaftsrecht. 
Stahl—Philosophie des Rechts. 
Gentz—Briefwechsel mit Adam Miiller. 
Vollgraff—Polignosie. 


Frantz—Kritik aller Parteien. 
De Maistre — Considérations sur la 
France, 


Donoso Cortes—Ecrits Politiques. 

Périn—De la Richesse dans les Sociétés 
Chrétiennes. 

Le Play—La Reforme Sociale. 

Riehl—Die Biirgerliche Sociale. 

Sismondi— Etudes sur les Constitutions 
des Peuples Libres. 

Rossi—Cours du Droit Constitutionnel. 

Barante —Vie de Roger Collard. 

Duvergier de Hauranne—Histoire du 
Gouvernement Parlementaire. 

Madison—Debates of the Congress of 
Confederation. 

Hamilton—The Federalist. 

Calhoun—Essay on Government. 

Dumont—Sophismes Anarchiques. 


. Quinet--La Révolution Francaise, 
. Stein —Sozialismus in Frankreich. 


Lasselle—System der Erworbenen 


Rechte. 


. Thomissen—Le_ Socialisme depuis 


YAntiquité, 
Considérant—Destinée Sociale. 
Roscher— Nationaliékonomik. 
Mill—System of Logic. 


. Coleridge —Aids to Reflection. 


Radowitz Fragmente. 


. Gioberti—Pensieri. 


Humboldt—Kosmos. 
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94. De Candolle—Histoire des Sciences et 
des Savants. 

95. Darwin—Origin of Species. 

96. Littré—Fragments de Philosophie. 

97. Cournot — Enchainements des Idées 
fondamentales, 

98. Monatsschrift des 
Vereins. 


wissenschaftlichen 


This list, written in 1883 in Miss Glad- 
stone’s (Mrs. Drew’s) Diary, must always 
have an interest in the history of the 
human mind. 

But my readers will, I imagine, for the 
most part, agree with me that there are 
others besides untutored savages and 
illiterate peasant women to whom such a 
list is entirely impracticable. It indicates 
the enormous preference which on the 
whole Lord Acton gave to the Literature 
of Knowledge over the Literature of 
Power, to use De Quincey’s famous dis- 
tinction. With the exception of Dante’s 
“* Divine Comedy ” there is practically not 
a single book that has any title whatever 
to a place in the Literature of .Power, a 
literature which many of us think the 
only thing in the world of books worth 
consideration. Great philosophy is here, 
and high thought ; while now and again 
we find the least important book of a well- 
known author—as for example Rousseau’s 
‘Poland ” instead of the ‘*‘ Confessions,” 
and Coleridge’s “Aids to Reflection” 
instead of the ‘‘ Poems” or the ‘‘ Biographia 
Literaria.”. Think of a historian whose 
ideal of historical work was so high that he 
despised.all who worked only from printed 
documents, selecting the ‘‘ Memorial of 
St. Helena” of Las Casas in preference 
not only to a hundred-and-one similar 
compilations concerning  Napoleon’s 
exile, but in preference to Thucydides, 
Herodotus and Gibbon. 

Sometimes Lord Acton names a theo- 
logian who is absolutely out-of-date, at 
others a philosopher who is in the same 
case. But on the whole it is a fascinating 
list as an index to what a well-trained 
mind thought the noblest mental equip- 
ment for life’s work. At the best, it is 
true, it would represent but one half of 
life. But then Lord Acton recognised 
this when he asked that men should 
be steeled against the charm of literary 
beauty and talent. 

“The charm of literary beauty and 
talent!” ‘There is the whole question. 
Nothing really matters, so far as books are 
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concerned, but this charm. The student 
who has got beyond it need not worry 
himself about classified lists. He may 
read his Plato and Aristotle, his Pascal 
and Newman, his Christian apologists and 
German theologians, as he wills; or he 
may read in some other quite different 
direction. Guidance is impossible to a 
mind at such a stage of cultivation as 
this. 

Only minds at a more primitive stage 
of culture than Lord Acton seemed able 
to conceive of, could be bettered by 
advice as to reading. Given, indeed, 
contact with some superior mind, which 

















8. T. Coleridge. 
After a painting by Allston. 


out of its rich equipment of culture could 
advise as to the books that might be 
most profitably read, I could imagine 
advice being helpful. It would be of no 
value, it is true, to an untutored savage 
or illiterate peasant, but to a youth fresh 
from school-books and much modern 
fiction, to a young girl about to enter 
upon life in its more serious aspects, it 
would be immensely serviceable. It was 
of such as these that Mr. Ruskin thought 
when he wrote of ‘‘ King’s Treasures ” in 
‘Sesame and Lilies,” and the same idea 
was doubtless floating in Sir John Lub- 
bock’s mind when he lectured on the 
“Hundred Best Books.” But Sir John’s 
list was hopelessly irritating for any one 
who had an interest in good literature 
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and guidance thereon. To give “Scott” 
as one book and “Shakespeare” as 
another was to shirk all responsibility 
for selection. Scott is a whole library, 
Shakespeare is yet another. Liven to 
name novels by Charles Kingsley and 
Bulwer Lytton in this select hundred was 
to demonstrate an utter lack of faculty 
for appreciating the artistic in literature. 
To include Mill’s ‘ Logic” is to ignore 
the Time Spirit acting on philosophy ; to 
include Tennyson’s “Idylls” its action 
on poetry. But the fact is that there is 
no possibility of naming the hundred best 
books. No one could quarrel with Sir 
John Lubbock if he had named these 
as his hundred own favourites among the 
books of the world, although no one 
would have believed that he really did 
find joy in such aselection. We should all 
in our hearts have suspected affectation. 
Still, it might have been zs hundred ; it 
could not possibly have been any one else’s 
hundred. For this list included books 
that would bore some by their profundity, 
irritate others by their triviality, and 
madden many by their prolixity. No! 
the naming of the hundred best books 
for any large, general audience is quite 
impossible. All that is possible in such 
a connexion is to state emphatically that 
there are very few books that are equally 
suitable to every kind of intellect. ‘Tem- 
perament as well as intellectual endow- 
ment make for so much in reading. 
Take, for example, the ‘Imitation of 
Christ.” George Eliot, although not a 
Christian, found it  soul-satisfying. 
Thackeray, as I think a more robust in- 
tellect, found it well nigh as mischievous 
as did Eugene Sue. Other books that 
have been the outcome of piety of mind 
leave less room for difference of opinion. 
Surely Dante’s “Divine Comedy” and 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” make an 
universal appeal. That universal appeal 
is the point at which alone guidance is 
possible. There are great books that can 
be read only by the few, but surely the 
very greatest appeal alike to the educated 
and the illiterate, to the man of rich 
intellectual endowment and to the man 
to whom all processes of reasoning are 
incomprehensible. /Zam/et¢ is a wonderful 
test of this quality. It “holds the boards” 
at the small provincial theatre, it is 
enacted by Mr. Crummles to an illiterate 
peasantry, and it is performed by the 
greatest actor to the most select city 
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audience. It is made the subject of 
study by learned commentators. It is 
world-embracing. Are there in the 
English language, including translations, 
a hundred books that stand the test as 
Hamlet stands it? No two men would 
make the same list of books that answer 
to this demand of an universal appeal ; but 
here is mine. I exclude living writers. 


POETRY. 


1. The Bible. 

. The Odyssey, translated by Butcher and 
Lang. 

3. The Iliad, translated by Lang, Leaf and 
Myers. 

. Aeschylus, translated by George Warr. 

. Sophocles, translated by J. S. Phillimore. 

. Euripides, translated by Gilbert Murray. 

. Virgil, translated by Dryden. 

. Catullus, translated by Theodore Martin. 

Horace, translated by Theodore Martin. 

. Dante, translated by Cary. 


N 


COD ON ANS 


_ 

















J. Stuart Mill. 


From a photo by] (John Watkins, 


11. Shakespeare, “ Hamlet.” 

12, Chaucer, “Canterbury Tales.” 

13. FitzGerald, “ Omar Khayyam.” 

14. Goethe, “ Faust.” 

15. “ The Oxford Book of English Verse.” 

16. “The Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics.” 


. Shelley 


Byron 


. Wordsworth - Golden Treasury Series. 


20. Keats 


Burns 


. Coleridge’s Poems. 

















The Hon. Charles Darwin. 


Portrait by John Collier (National Portrait Gallery). 


. Crabbe, “Tales of the Hall.” 
. Schiller’s “ Wallenstein.” 
. Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost.” 


FICTION. 


. “The Arabian Nights Entertainments.” 
. “Don Quixote,” by Cervantes. 

. “Pilgrim’s Progress,” by Bunyan. 

. “Robinson Crusoe,” by Defoe. 

. “Gulliver’s Travels,” by Swift. 

. “Clarissa,” by Richardson, 

. “Tom Jones,” by Fielding. 

. “ Rasselas,” by Johnson. 

. “Vicar of Wakefield,” by Goldsmith. 

. “Sentimental Journey,” by Sterne. 

. “Nightmare Abbey,” by Peacock. 

. “Kenilworth,” by Walter Scott. 

. “Pere Goriot,” by Balzac. 

. “The Three Musketeers,” by Dumas. 

. “Vanity Fair,” by Thackeray. 

. “Villette,” by Charlotte Bronté. 

. “David Capperfiéld,” by Charles Dickens. 
. “Barchester Towers,” by Anthony Trol- 


lope. 
Boccaccio’s “ Decameron.” 


. “Wuthering Heights,” by Emily Bronté. 
21. “ The 


Cloister and the 


Charles Reade. 


Hearth,” by 
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. “Les Misérables,” by Victor Hugo. 

“ Candide,” by Voltaire. 

. “Hajji Baba,” by James Morier. 

** Charles O’Malley,” by Charles Lever. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HisToRY, ESSAYS, ETC. 


Macaulay, “ History of England.” 
. Carlyle, “ Past and Present.” 
Motley, ‘‘ Dutch Republic.” 
. Gibbon, “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 
5. Plutarch’s “ Lives.” 
6. Montaigne’s “ Essays.” 
Richard Steele, ‘ Essays.” 
Lamb, “ Essays of Elia.” 
g. De Quincey, “ Opium Eater.” 
10. Hazlitt, “ Essays.” 
11. Borrow, “ Lavengro.” 
12. Emerson, “ Representative Men.” 
13. Landor, “ Imaginary Conversations,” 
14. Arnold, “ Essays in Criticism.” 
15. Herodotus, Macaulay’s Translation, 
16. Howell’s “ Familiar Letters.” 
17. Buckle’s “ History of Civilization.” 
18. Tacitus, Church and Brodribb’s Trans- 
lation. 
19. Mitford’s “ Our Village.” 
20. Green’s “Short History of the English 
People.” 

21. Taine, “Ancient Régime.” 
22. Bourrienne, “ Napoleon.” 

3. Tocqueville, “ Democracy in America.” 
24. Walton, ‘Compleat Angler.” 

5. White, “ Natural History of Selborne.” 


NO 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 
1. Boswell’s Johnson. 

2. Lockhart’s Scott. 

3. Pepys’s Diary. 

4. Walpole’s Letters. 

5. Cowper’s Letters. 

6. Gray’s Letters. 

7. Southey’s Nelson. 

8. Moore’s Byron. 

9. Hogg’s Shelley. 
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10. Rousseau’s Confessions. 

11. Froude’s Carlyle. 

12. Rogers’s “ Table Talk.” 

13. Confessions of St. Augustine. 

14. Amiel’s Journal. 

15. Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 

16. Lewes’s Life of Goethe. 

17. Sime’s Life of Lessing, 

18. Franklin’s Autobiography. 

19. Greville’s Memoirs, 

20. Mrs. Gaskell’s Charlotte Bronté. 

21. Madame D’Arblay’s Diary. 
Newman’s Apologia. 

. The Paston Letters. 

Cellini’s Autobiography. 

Browne’s “ Religio Medici.” 
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My readers for the most part have read 
every one of these books. I throw out 
this list as a tentative effort in the 
direction of suggesting a hundred books 
with which to start a library. 
student will find much to amuse, and 
certainly nothing here to bore him. 
These books will not make him a prig, as 
Mr. James Payn said that Lord Avebury’s 
list would make him a prig. ‘They will 
make the dull man less dull, the bright 
man brighter. Here is good, cheerful, 
robust reading for boy and girl, for man 


The young 


and woman. ‘There are many sins of 
omission, but none of commission. Our 
young friend will add to this list fast 


enough, but there is nothing in it that he 
may not read with profit. ‘These books, 
I repeat, make an universal appeal. The 
learned man may enjoy them, the un- 
learned may enjoy them also. ‘They 
are, as Hfam/let is, of universal interest. 
Devotion to science will not kill a taste 
for them, nor will a for abstract 
speculations. Not even those who are 
“better skilled in grammar than in 
poetry” can fail to appreciate. ‘These 
hundred books will in the main be the 
hundred best books of many of my 
readers who are quite capable of selecting 
for themselves. 


zest 

















THE GLOVED HAND. 


BY MARIE 
ILLUSTATED BY 
T was during the racing week at 
Trouville last year that I saw and 
remarked the Marquis de Vesinex- 
Chabourg. He played next me at bacca- 
rat, and the run of the game being heavily 
in his direction, I turned once or twice, 
not unnaturally, to observe the winner— 
a handsome man of about seven-and-forty 
years of age, with a look of quite the 
profoundest melancholy I have ever seen 
on a human face. His appearance and 
distinction would have been sufficient 
to seize upon the interest at any time ; 
but I think not so much his_ personal 
magnetism as the tragic expression of his 
countenance fascinated me, and carried 
my interest so far as to determine me on 
the next occasion which offered to make 
inquiries regarding him. 

As late in the evening I started to 
leave the room, the gentleman did like- 
wise, pocketing his winnings with the 
same indifference he would have displayed 
had he lost many times as heavily. 

To my surprise, at the top of the stair- 
case we were about to descend together 
he spoke to me, calling me by name, with 
an accent, if slightly foreign, nevertheless 
in distinctly good English. 

“T am not, I think, mistaken? We 
were both guests of the Duke of Scatter- 
boroughs in 18g—?” 

It did not take me more than a moment 
to understand that he had confused me 
with a member of my family. I did not 
know the Scatterboroughs, at whose house 
my brother was a constant guest. As I 
explained this and he made his apologies, 
pleading the deception of strong like- 
nesses, it flashed over me that the name 
of De Vesinex-Chabourg was familiar, I 
remembered my brother’s enthusiasm over 
the Marquis ; and whilst the Frenchman 
stood, hat in hand, his melancholy face 
slightly animated with his interest in re- 
suming, as he thought, an old acquaint- 
ance, I exclaimed: “I have heard your 
name, Monsieur, and very often that of 
the Marquise de Vesinex-Chabourg—quite 
the most beautiful creature, I am_ told, 
in two continents.” 

He drew himself up as though I had 
struck him; his jaw actually dropped. 


VAN VORST. 
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J. B. SALMON, 
Then he mastered himself, saying coldly, 
**She was so considered, I believe.” 

And he took leave of me with a haste 
quite out of keeping with his first friendly 
eagerness, 

Conscious that I had been guilty of a 
stupidity, and both uncomfortable and 
curious, I did not rest content until I had 
found some one who could enlighten me 
regarding the Frenchman. 

The same week in my club in Paris I 
ran against a well-known man of the 
world who with dangerous accuracy has 
most of the Parisian scandals in his power 
to disclose. 

““You never took pains to meet the 
Marquise de Vesinex-Chabourg? And 
you are, moreover, ignorant of her end?” 
he asked incredulously. 
you in 189—?” 

I reflected, and told him that at that 
time I was in China on a mission regard- 
ing the ‘Trans-Chinese Railway, and not 
as constantly in communication with the 
civilised world as I could have wished. 

“We had, if you remember, a dis- 
astrous fire, my dear fellow, at which, to 
put it prettily, many of the exquisite 
flowers of France withered.” 

“Ah, the Bazaar de Charité! You 
don’t mean to say the lovely Marquise de 
Vesinex-Chabourg lost her life there ?” 

“ Mon cher,’ shrugged my informant, 
“there were as beautiful women at the 
Bazaar, as treasured, and I daresay as 
virtuous as she. Let us draw our table over 
here out of the heat, for the sun is climbing 
towards us, and be patient until the garcon 
fetches another cognac ; then, if you will 
listen, you shall hear the most perfectly 
cruel and unscrupulous play of fate and 
chance that has fallen under my eyes 
(eyes, you will admit, not the dullest!) ... 
‘The incident is not common property. I 
believe I may say I am the only man in 
Paris who knows it completely, and if 
you were any one but an American I 
should not tell it you! If you were not 
a romancer I should not tell you, and if 
you ever use it in literature, as you may 
be tempted to do, disguise the person- 
ages. 


The Comte de Presles-Vaux is known 


‘““ Where were 
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***1 am not, | think, mistaken? We were both guests of the Duke of 
Scatterboroughs in 189—?’” 


for the most agreeable raconteur, and our were desirable. 








in the mid-afternoon 
sun of late August, 
the struggling, rolling 
cabs and automobiles 
forming an undertone, 
I listened to this 
thoroughly Parisian 
narrative. 

“This De Vesinex- 
Chabourg inherits one 
of the most ancient 
titles of France, and 
with it a fortune un- 
usual for nobles at 
this period, His 
chateaux are in the 
hunting country of 
Sadne, and his hdtel 
inthe Rue de Grenelle 
is approached by an 
inconspicuous door 
giving entrance to one 
of the vast gardens 
still existing in the 
heart of this rapidly 
changing Paris. 

“It will be easily 
seen, thatabout fifteen 
years ago this young 
fellow, of magnificent 
constitution, wide and 
cultured tastes, and 
a reputation without 
reproach (believe me, 
unique in his class)— 

representeda parti 
such as is not 
often found. He 
had been educated 
(confined, one 
might say) in the 
remotest of his 
chateaux. Until 
his father, the old Mar- 
quis, was ready to send 
him out into the world, 
he knew nothing of it 
whatsoever: unworldly 
and_ naif, unsuspicious 
and pure-minded, he 
was medieval in his 
chivalry, with a positive 
worship for women. 
De  Vesinex-Chabourg 
imagined them all to 
be as virtuous as they 


glasses on the table before us, below us “His education was taken in charge 
the sweep of the Place de la Concorde by a Jesuit priest. He had no young 
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companions ; the sophisticated youth of the 
times was an unknown quantity to him. 

“When he reached the age of twenty- 
one, he was sent abroad on an extended 
journey with the Abbé de Morle, a man 
of charm and character and a worldling 
to his fingers’ ends. 

“Of his mother the young man knew 
nothing until he was old enough to suffer 
under the revelations. She had been 
chased by her husband 
from the house when 
the present Marquis was 
an infant. Her delin- 
quencies had rendered 
her husband a woman- 
haterand a misanthrope, 
and in as far as he 
could he filled his son’s 
mind with a_ distrust 
of the other sex, and 
gave the clean-minded, 
credulous 


youth = im- 
pressions which only 
dissipation and the 


most unfortunate  ex- 
periences should succeed 
in impressing upon old 


age. 

“The Abbé de Morle, 
on his part, eagerly 
solicited Holy Orders 


for his charge, so the 
poor young fellow was 
between two unnatural 
flames, threatening to 
wither his youth before 
it had a chance to 
flower. But he was 
neither an ascetic nor 
a misanthrope by tem- 
perament, but a natural- 
minded, warm-natured 
young man. One of 
those beings born to 
form families, born to 
be husbands and fathers, 
he was of the type that 
the founder of a race 
should be. After his 
travels, he returned to 
Sadne with but one idea 
in his head—to marry. 
He wished to found a 
family and spend _ his 
fortune in perpetuating 
the traditions of his 
honourable house. 
“The old Marquis, 


oN ee 





discovering that his educational processes 
failed to develop either a monk or a 
cynic, devoted his last hours to furthering 
matrimonial plans. _ Very likely his son’s 
heresy was not a complete surprise, for 
during his absence the father had looked 
about with curious carefulness for a 
marriageable young woman. 

‘“He had considered every available 
partie in the haute société, without falling 


“ Cela porte bonheur!” 
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upon any jeusne fille whom he would be 
willing to see married to his son. Finally 
he hit upon a singular plan. 

“He discovered the child of a poor 
scientist. The little thing, having been 
left an orphan, had fallen into the care of 
the sisters in the convent close to the 
chateau village. When young De Vesinex- 
Chabourg returned, the child was only 
twelve years old—a_ melancholy little 
creature in whose heredity of respectable 
commonplace goodness affaires and in- 
trigues had never born a picturesque part. 

“The old Marquis’s plan demanded that 
his son should watch over this education : 
when the girl reached the age of eighteen 
he was to marry her out of the convent. 

** De Vesinex knew his father to be in the 
last year of his life, and desired above all 
things to give him a peaceful end. In 
France a good son contemplates no plans 
contrary to his father’s wishes, and in the 
case of this young man the arrangement 
he found himself confronted with pos- 
sessed a degree of fascination. 

“He saw the sisters, gave them some 
general directions, and, after a few months 
left behind him his father’s grave, all his 
affairs, and the abbé in charge of the soul 
of his future wife. He set out for a pro- 
longed tour of the world. 

“For seven years he kept religiously 
away from Chabourg. ‘Then he returned, 
opened the chateau, gave a series of 
brilliant hunting- parties, and to the 
astonishment of his friends announced 
his engagement to a Mademoiselle Pont- 
Levant—a perfectly unknown lady whom 
he shortly married. 

“The story I have told you became at 
once common property. ‘There was never 
any mystery about it; people thought it 
‘very pretty’ and ‘very romantic,’ but a 
little ridiculous : one of those things gu 
ne se font pas—a way we have in the 
Faubourg Saint Germain of dismissing 
what is not in strictly good taste. 

“The following year the bridal couple 
came to Paris, and the Marquise declared 
herself, as your brother will tell you, a 
marvel of beauty and esprit.” 

(Here I interrupted de Presles-Vaux to 
recall the impression this woman had made 
on my brother in the formal society of the 
English country house where she stopped 
for a fortnight. She revolutionised, as he 
said, one’s ideas of the modern French- 
woman. The model of domestic fidelity, 
irreproachably devoted to her husband, she 


set an example, as it occurred, to the 
English matrons by whom she was sur- 
rounded !) 

De Presles nodded. 

“She was a paragon: every man in 
Paris fell under her spell. Having passed 
his youth and early manhood in imagining 
what a woman should be, De Vesinex- 
Chabourg was naturally the most difficult 
of connoisseurs ; but his father’s scheme 
worked to perfection—he had evidently 
discovereda vara avis. He found himself 
married to a beautiful creature, gentle as 
a dove, charming as a Circe. ‘They were 
never seen apart, and their domestic bliss 
became almost a scandal, because so 
unusual, and men who envied him most 
sincerely regarded the Marquis with some- 
thing like scorn. I knew him very 
slightly myself ; but I have received the 
confidence of more than one man who 
made vain court to his wife; and, old 
cynic that I am, I was obliged to concede 
her a virtue I never believed it possible 
for a woman to maintain against constant 
siege. 

“ De Vesinex-Chabourg laid no embargo 
upon her liberty: she received whom she 
liked and when; she went out when she 
liked and where, and no slightest indiscre- 
tion ever gave her husband cause for a 
moment’s uneasiness. I never heard of 
one man who went more often to her 
sadon than another; nor in the twelve 
years of her married life heard the 
slightest against her good name and fame. 
And let me tell you, my dear fellow,” 
said the cynical Parisian, the circum- 
stance is very rare!” 

De Presles lit a cigar, and for some 
seconds smoked it in silence. Above his 
head the fringes of the awning fluttered in 
the hot wind ; he took a little sip of his 
drink, deliberately wiped his mouth with 
the edge of his napkin and continued : 

“You must try to picture, mon cher, if 
you can, the amount of ridiculous happi- 
ness and content that fell to the lot of De 
Vesinex-Chabourg. He was an annoying 
sight, I dare say, to many a man whose 
domestic peace was far from resembling 
that of the Marquis’s. 

The week of May, 189—, his wife was 
greatly occupied with her charity sale at 
the bazaar in the Rue Jean Goujon, whither 
she went every day after lunch, and 
remained until the last hour of closing. 
The week before she had been occupied 
as well, arranging her wares, and holding 








“And remained a few moments staring down on the hidden body.” 
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conferences with the committee ; in short, 
she had not been at home from four to 
six on any day for two weeks. The 
Marquis very gracefully accepted her 
absences in the cause of charity, and when 
on the fatal last day she came in dressed 
to go to her booth, he said: ‘I really 
cannot spare you another day. Please 
find some one to take your place and come 
with me to pass Sunday at Chabourg.’ 
The Marquise wore a grey gown Worth 
had designed especially for this occasion. 
The people who remembered her at the 
bazaar said she was the handsomest woman 
in the room, the best dressed, and the 
most brilliant. 

“She sold with the Duchesse'd’Argenton, 
and as she was late in starting she came 
into the sa/on where the Marquis stood, 
buttoning her glove, and in her haste she 
tore one glove the length of her hand. 
Her maid, rung for, fetched down a box 
from which her mistress was to choose 
another pair. The Marquis himself 
selected a pair—not grey, in keeping with 
her costume, but of pale cream-colour. 
Talking and laughing with her husband, 
she drew on the gloves, and held out her 
hand to him, that he might button them— 
an old gallant habit of his. As he finished 
the left hand, she said: ‘Ah, you have 
buttoned that wrong! See! You have 
put the third button in the fourth button- 
hole; but I won’t change it, for they say 
“Cela porte bonheur ” !’ 

“The window of the sa/on commanded 
an entire view of the courtyard and 
garden, and her husband watched her 
get into her carriage and drive away. 
At the door of the lodge the carriage 
stopped, for a messenger had come 
in, one of the little pages who carried 
the useful blue telegrams—a word by 
the post in haste. ‘The Marquise leaned 
out, took the dispatch from the boy, 
the gate opened, and the carriage drove 
out. 

“ About an hour after his wife had gone 
the Marquis was seized with a horrible 
presentiment of evil. He was super- 
stitious and impressionable, and after 
gravely fighting against grave anxiety, one 
of the subtle disturbing influences to 
which the sensitive and religious are 
subject, he decided to follow the Marquise 
to the bazaar in the Rue Jean Goujon, 
and drive with her home. 

** He at first intended walking, but his 
impatience grew with every step; and, 


hailing a fiacre, he gave the address of the 
Bazaar de Charité. 

“ Half-way up the Champs Elysées the 
gentleman’s attention was attracted by 
the crowds in the street. A little farther 
fire-engines and disturbed traffic stopped 
his cab. He got out, and as he paid his 
fare the cabby, pointing with his whip, 
said, ‘It is the Bazaar de Charité, 
Monsieur, which is on fire,’ and the other 
dashed forward like a madman. 

‘Tn a few hundred yards he was fighting 
his way through crowds that parted at the 
sight of his face. 

“T will not”—De Presles interrupted 
himself—‘“ try to paint for you the horrors 
of the path through which he fought in 
order to gain access to within a few hun- 
dred yards of the flaming mass. People 
flying for their lives almost pushed him 
down. Men, hatless and weeping aloud, 
wrung their hands like women. Finally 
he came toa belt of policemen and fire- 
men and people of the streets. A sea of 
those who, half burned, half on_ fire, 
mingling with some few fortunate ones 
sane and sound, struggling to escape, beat 
against the barrier of the crowd. At the 
very doorway of the disaster the Marquis 
was pulled back by two policemen, who 
thrust him without the cordon through 
which he had slipped unobserved. As he 
stood, terrorised, his clothing half torn 
from him, his eyes streaming with tears, 
his ears ringing with shrieks and cries, a 
man with a scarred and blackened face 
put his hand on his arm. In spite of 
his wet, disordered clothing, De Vesinex- 
Chabourg recognised him as his own 
coachman : 

““*Oh, Monsieur,’ he gasped, ‘ Madame 
la Marquise!—I did what I could. 
Madame is there.’ 

“* He pointed to the distance. 

“*T got her out, Monsieur, but it was 
too late.’ 

“The Marquis fell like one dead amongst 
the bystanders, who made way for him, and 
he was carried out of the crowd. 

“Tt was not until late in the afternoon 
of the following day that he was able to 
form one of the line of people who passed 
between rows of gendarmes on the way to 
the room in the old Palais de I’Industrie 
where the remains of the dead were ar- 
ranged for identification. His coachman at 
his side held him up, for he was too weak 
to stand; both man and master were in 
deep black. ‘The servant led De Vesinex- 
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“You are to answer to me for your /ife.’” 


Chabourg to the farther end of the great 
room. ‘The Marquis had not looked to 
the right or left, but without the slightest 
recognition, unmoved and rigid, passed 
the rows of horrors alongside of many of 
his personal friends, on errands as sad as 
his own, until he came to the place 
indicated by the pressure of his servant’s 
hand upon his sleeve. ‘It is here, 
Monsieur.’ 


“A white cloth completely covered all 
that the fire had spared of the charming 
Marquise de Vesinex-Chabourg. Her 
husband knelt down opposite the body. 
Great sobs broke from him. In spite of 
the weeping in the room, for there was 
much of it, his groans were heard. above 
even the women’s grief. Just outside the 
linen was extended the left hand of 
his wife. If he had needed proof, it was 

2 
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here before his eyes in most touching 
perfection. Zhe flames and smoke had 
left the small, perfectly gloved hand intact 
by some miracle—by some chance, tf you 
choose to call it that. In a terrible and 
convincing proof the little hand lay before 
him, palm uppermost, gloved in the pale 
suéde, not even discoloured or spotted. He 
even recognised the hasty buttoning as 
his own. ‘This much of her had been left 
him, and he lifted the hand to his lips and 
wept over it like a child. 

“The man-servant who had_ rushed 
into the flaming bazaar at the risk of his 
life to drag out his mistress could not 
endure the sight of this grief, and, not 
daring to leave his master, stood with his 
back turned, and respectfully shared his 
distress. 

“No doubt the Marquis, with the re- 
membrance of his wife as he had seen 


and known her, would not rack his 
memory with the sight of what lay 


beneath that sheet ; at all events he only 
clung to the hand he held, pressing it to 
his lips over and over again. After a 
long time the servant ventured to touch 
him. ‘ One must not stay longer now, 
Monsieur le Marquis. Every one is 
going. We must leave.’ 

“The Marquis, his face distorted with 
grief, stooped over and unfastened the 
glove. He had no doubt intended to 
remove it and again feast his eyes on the 
hand he had adored. As he unfastened 
the glove and drew it off, he perceived in 
the palm of the hand a blue bit of paper 
—the folded telegram—and instantly re- 
membered his wife had stopped the day 
before to take the message at the door. 
He drew out the telegram, and (I must 
confess, strangely enough at that moment) 
read it through. No doubt it was 
mechanical on his part: a desire to see 
what were the last words life had sent the 
doomed woman, who was even at the 
moment on the threshold of death. 

“The light of the room was obscure—it 
took the Marquis a long while to read. 
He scrutinised the paper with his tear- 
blurred eyes. At the second perusal he 
rose, and, going to the window under 
which the stretched body of the Marquise 
lay, he read the telegram again; then, 
after an unaccountable time, he came 
slowly back to the side of his wife, and 
remained a few moments staring down on 
the hidden body. ‘The flush of life had 
re-coloured his cheeks, his tears had 
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dried, the hand of his wife lay as he had 
let it fall, and the glove by its side. 

“Race was strong in De _ Vesinex- 
Chabourg, but his nerve was so shattered 
that he could not be thorough master of 
himself. ‘Turning to his coachman with 
quivering lips, he commanded, ‘ Go out- 
side and wait for me at the door. I shall 
not need you for the present.’ But his 
voice was as firm and as clear as though 
he had not wept. 

“That night the coachman obeyed a 
summons to go to his master’s library and 
speak with him. 

The Marquis, although in his heavy 
mourning, was a different man from the 
one whom the domestic had half supported 
between the lines of dead. He had the 
appearance of being made out of chalk. 
He said abruptly to the coachman, ‘ Lock 
the door !’ 

The man did so, surprised and curious. 
To his still greater surprise, the Marquis 
drew from his drawer a loaded revolver, 
which he cocked, and, pointing at his 
servant, said: ‘You are to answer to me 
for your life. You drove Madame la 
Marquise to —— 67s, Rue de la Borde, be- 
fore you went to the Bazaar de Charité ?’ 

*** Yes, Monsieur le Marquis.’ 

*** How long did you wait there ? 
Only a few minutes.’ 

** You had driven Madame la Marquise 
to —— dis, Rue de la Borde, before ?’ 

“The man hesitated, but the sight of 
the weapon was too much for him, and he 
answered, ‘ Yes, Monsieur le Marquis.’ 

“ * How often ?’ 

**Qne could not count.’ 

‘Twice a week ?’ 

“* Ves,’ 

“°¢ Kvery day ?’ 

“*In some weeks, yes, Monsieur le 
Marquis.’ 


? 


ce 


“The Marquis gave his coachman a 
pension of ten thousand francs a year for 
his services, and dismissed him that night. 

“You will recall. possibly, a fatal duel 
in which a certain Comte de la Soies was 
killed a few years ago? De Vesinex- 
Chabourg left France at that time, and he 
has only just returned. He fought and 
killed De la Soies in the same week of 
his wife’s death, ‘The cause was always 
thought to be too insignificant, and be- 
cause of the hasty quarrel the prestige of 
De Vesinex-Chabourg was lost. Sym- 
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pathy felt for him at the loss of his wife 
made the judgments something less 
harsh, but they were severe enough.” 


As De Presles talked a smart automobile 
drove up and stood puffing at the curb 
just outside the club balcony. De Presle 
finished his last swallow of brandy. 

“Will you go with me for a turn around 
the lakes? ‘There will not be a soul in 
the Bois, and it is uncomfortably hot 
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here. . . Meanwhile, observe my chauffeur, 
an interesting and faithful creature as 
far as physical courage goes. I feel he 
would risk his life to save his master’s. 
In an automobile, however, I do not care 
to take risks. He was originally a coach- 
man. Many of them, you know, become 
chauffeurs. He entered my _ service 
several years ago, directly after his dis- 
charge from the household of De Vesinex- 
Chabourg. 


THE DREAM-HUNT. 


BY FORD 
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MADOX 


HUEFFER. 


Lady rides a-hunting 


Upon her dapple-grey : 


Six trumpeters haste on behind, 


Six prickers clear the way. 


And when she crowns the downsides, 


The hunt cries: “ Ho!—La-l6!” 


And when she trails along the dales 


The merry horns do blow. 


And so in summer weather, 


Before the heat of day, 


My darling takes all eyes and breaks 


My heart, upon her grey. 




















At work in an American artist's studio, 


STUDIO LAND IN PARIS. 


ITS ROMANCE 


BY CLIVE 


“TUDIO Land in Paris! ‘That 
romantic region, mysterious to the 
a. uninitiated, and little visited by 
the casual tourist or sojourner, who re- 
members the ‘ Quarter’ only as the abode 
of students, models, Mimi Pinsons, and 
vaguely dim characters once made more 
familiar by ‘Trilby,’ and who only 
locates Montmartre by the great white 
pile of the Eglise du Sacré Coeur and the 
meretricious Moulin Rouge. 

‘lo those, however, who know their Paris 
well, and can reckon as friends some of 
the artists who take life so much more 
seriously than did their prototypes in 
Murger’s day, Studio Land and its in- 
habitants present features of the most 
romantic interest, unlike those of any 
other quarter of Paris. 

By some strange circumstance Studio 
Land in Paris is divided into two far 
distant parts: the one perched up above 
the Seine on Montmartre, the other 
also rising from the river, but situated 
on the slopes of Montparnasse; the 
one a region conglomerate of narrow, 


AND 
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old-time streets and historic cafés climbing 
tortuously to the summit of the Butte, 
the other a district of straighter, wider 
and newer thoroughfares. 

Around the hill of Montmartre, once 
dominated by its moulins-a-vent, now 
overshadowed by the Basilica, are woven 
many memories of the typical studio land 
of the past as well as of history. High 
on the Butte itself, where the old, steeply 
winding Rue Lepic wanders back upon 
its original course across the beginning 
of the Rue Ravignan, and in the narrow 
streets which seem as though they would 
topple over into the Boulevard below 
them, are many time-worn houses associ- 
ated with the greatest traditions of French 
art of the past. Studios once tenanted 
by artists whose names are world-famous 
are now occupied by coming painters 
of the present day. And in the narrow 
old-time streets and alleys of the plateau, 
whose monotony of old age is broken 
here and there by oddly shaped and 
oddly placed gardens, one meets types 
which are met with nowhere else. 


STUDIO 


“There are no prosperous artists 


LAND IN 


PARIS, ar 





to be seen on Montmartre,” a some- 
what cynical smartly dressed Parisian 
journalist once said, ‘“‘ Monsieur,” 
replied a quiet-looking stranger, ‘‘ one 
should not always judge men’s brains 
or purses by their clothes,” 

It is because true Bohemianism 
has a tendency to check sartorial 
display and monetary ostentation 
that there are apparently no rich 
artists on Montmartre. To see those 
who might possibly be rich, one must 
go to the Palais des Beaux Arts at 
Salon time. 

But almost any day one may see 
at work on the Butte, in some half- 
lost by-way like the Rue St. Vincent 
or Rue des Saules, men who can 
paint—men whose work bears the 
stamp of genius. And sometimes 
the curious who stray along the little 
rutted lane on the western side of 





the Rue de Ravignan, and peep 
into gardens through hedge or 











creeper-enshrouded iron fence on 
hearing laughter and song, may 
catch sight of an artist and his model 
posed ex plein air, in gossamer draperies 
or—less. 

“Georgette, you have moved !” exclaims 
a voice, reproachful maybe, but not ill- 
tempered. 

“ Alas! M’sieu Jules, it is true,” she re- 
plies, disturbed by the sense of intruding 
gaze. “But the ants are running over 
my feet!” 


The entrance to the Cour du Dragon 


And then there isa burst of laughter, 
which would infect with sympathetic joy 
of life any one who had peeped at 
Georgette, save an anchorite. 

Some of the older houses, to which 
their artist owners cling with loving 
apprehension lest the remorseless hand 
of the builder of “blocks” and “ flats ” 
should have marked them for destruc- 
tion, contain rooms beautiful with the art 
of. bygone times: painted 











panels which may have 
known the influence of 
Watteau upon the minds 


which imagined their sub- 
jects and the hands which 
limned their now mellow 
and faded colours. The 
outer walls of these houses, 
too, stained and eroded by 
wind and weather, and some- 
times creeper-grown, are a 
thousand times more beauti- 
ful than the white and staring 
newness of the flats across 
the way. 

What comedies and trage- 
dies the rooms within these 
rain-washed and sun-baked 
walls have seen! In one, 
from the great window of 








A typical art depot. 


which the whole of western 
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Italian models in the Quarter. 


Paris can be seen, a strange, moving 
tragedy was enacted some twenty years 
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ago. The grey light of dawn as it filtered 
in through the window fell upon the 
easel where stood a large canvas slashed 
to ribbons, and hanging in tatters from 
the wooden stretcher. In the far corner 
of the studio, almost behind the door, 
which was open a few inches, and let in 
through the chink a beam of pale yellow 
light from the passage, was a dark figure 
stretched on its back, with its pale face 
turned up to the roof. Across the 
polished floor a dark crimson rivulet had 
trickled toward a patch of light. 

Late the night before, just as the artist 
Anatole B was about to shut up for 
the night, a knock had come upon the 
door of the studio. He went to see who 
was outside. A woman pushed past him 
into the studio, although he attempted 
to prevent her. She was his model, with 
whom he had quarrélled. There was 
a brief altercation, and then the man 
fell almost without a groan, stabbed to 
the heart. Then followed a sound— 
ziz-ziz-ziz — of ripping canvas, and the 
beautiful picture of the woman on the 
easel was destroyed for ever. And one 
of those swift, terrible, dramatic tragedies 

which so often come into the lives 














of men and women in Studio Land 
was played to a finish. 

The door was softly closed, and 
the woman vanished. She was never 
traced. But the sounds of altercation 
and that of a heavy fall had been 
heard by a neighbouring artist, and 
the murdered man and ruined pic- 
ture enabled the police to “recon- 
stitute” the crime. In one swift, 
awful moment the career of the artist 
who was almost a genius had come 
to an end. 

It is not, however, on the Butte 
alone that the latter-day Bohemians 
and artists of Montmartre dwell. 
All along the Boulevards Roche- 
chouart and de Clichy, and in the 
streets bearing famous names which 
radiate from the Place Pigalle, are 
artists’ haunts and _ artists’ homes. 
On the Boulevard de Clichy are the 
studios of Tattegrain, Gérome, and 
Emile Friant; and on the Place 
Pigalle are those of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes and Henner; whilst in the 
Rue Pigalle is that of Benjamin 
Constant and many others of less- 
known artists. 








Lady artists at work in their own studios. 


Often on Monday mornings 
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Henner, Benjamin Constant and many 
others may be seen who have come down 
from the seclusion of their studios on 
Montmartre to the marche des modeles held 
around the fountain of the Place Pigalle in 
search of a type to suit their requirements. 
Here are gathered together models of all 
sorts: beautiful girls, who have perhaps 
only just recently left the prosaic life of the 
milliner’s workroom, or some tiny bonnet- 
shop of the contiguous streets, for the 
more romantic occupation of the pro- 
fessional model ; Shylocks who have sat 
for most of the famous painters of genre ; 
Elijahs, with long beards and mild 
patriarchal faces ; St. Johns and St. Peters ; 


critically ; sizing up their various defects 
or excellencies, sometimes feeling the 
contour of limbs and examining the 
development of muscles as one would do 
if purchasing an animal, ‘The models 
laugh, joke, frown or dlague, as the 
humour takes them. 

But on Mondays on the Place Pigalle 
one often also sees students in ‘‘ pegtops,” 
soft hats, and big bow ties such as one 
associates with the days of Trilby and 
little Billee, who, too poor to hire a 
model, make furtive and rapid sketches 
of the types they need. Sometimes the 
models object, and then the disappointed 
students, or artists whose funds have run 











so BERS 








After the pose. 


and the dark-skinned, handsome sons of 
Italy and Spain, who sit for ‘‘bravos” 
and swashbuckling soldiers of fortune in 
historical pictures. ‘There are Marys ; 
Venuses, some of them at night the 
“show ladies” in the revues at the cabarets 
or smaller theatres and music-halls: 
Psyches, still timid of mien some of 
them ; and supple dark-skinned daughters 
of Andalusia. Almost all nationalities 
are represented, for there are Negroes, 
Moors, ‘Turks, Spaniards, and even 
Chinese. And amongst them are children 
who sit for Cupids, beggar boys and girls, 
and Infant Christs. 

‘The artists scan them all narrowly and 


too low to stand the cost of a model, 
turn away and climb up the steep and 
narrow street in which they have their 
habitations, to try and make the 
“machine” get along without. 

Along the Boulevards of Montmartre 
are the cabarets artistigues, those modern 
which reflect but feebly the 
Bohemian spirit which pervaded their 
prototypes of years ago. Here, however, 
artists and students still foregather and 
take their aferatif, chat, and if they are 
poets or playwrights instead of painters, 
con over their verses, which later in 
the day will be sung or recited either 
in the little theatre of the cadaret, or 


resorts 
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at one of the smaller theatres around 


the Butte. 

Along these Boulevards are also those 
depots fascinating in their agglomeration 
of objets dart, paints, fabrics, old fur- 
niture, and odds and ends ; the plunder 
of brokers’ men from the studios of the 
indigent, or the wreckage of departed 
students. Here one might read a shelf 
of roinances out of the stacks of canvases 
in all stages of use, from the first vague 
pencillings of charcoal outlines to those 
having some resemblance to a finished 
picture, What a gathering together of 
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seems to have stepped at once into 
the land of students, artists and their 
Bohemian associations. 

The ‘‘ Quarter,” which George du 
Maurier did something to illuminate for 
Anglo-Saxon readers, has from time 
immemorial possessed an attraction for 
even those whose knowledge of the under 
life of artistic Paris is little deeper than 
may have been gained by a saunter up 
the Boule Miche, or a visit to the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, 

To-day the life of the Quarter may 
be somewhat chastened when compared 

















Models at their lunch in the Luxembourg Gardens, 


futile hopes, unsatisfied ideals, useless 
labour, and tragic endings to promising 
endeavours! From the pavement outside 
the shop the piles of canvases stare at 
the passer-by, inviting the poor artists, 
by huge figures scrawled across them, to 
attempt anew to paint something over 
the eloquent failure of some one else. 

To the other Studio Land of Paris, the 
Quartier Latin of romance, is a far cry 
across a sea of roofs stretching in many 
undulations till they reach the silvery 
Seine. ‘Then, as one crosses the Pont des 
Arts, or Pont Neuf of many memories, 
and faces the Institut de France, one 


with its riotous and reckless characteristics 
of Murger’s time ; but aw fond it is much 
the same. And though the spirits of 
those who dwell in it are perhaps less 
boisterous —for all modern progress would 
appear to be a destroyer of romance, and 
to-day is more prosaic than yester-year 
the don cameraderte of yore yet remains, 
But the Rue de Rennes, Rue Bonaparte, 
Rue St. André des Arts, Rue St. Sulpice, 
Rue de !}Odéon, Rue de Bac, Rue de 
Madame, Rue du Dragon, and numberless 
other streets,including the lengthy Rue de 
Vaugirard, still exist, with all their many 
associations, and the same types pass along 
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them; whilst g7ise¢tes, models and 
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students still dance at Dulliier. ; 
And the famous  dancing-hall, 


whose encaustic fagade and _hiss- 
ing arc lamps are such a feature 
of the Carrefour de l’Observatoire, 
what a place it is on Thursday 
nights! Bal Bullier is literally the 
“Society” paper of the Quarter, 
for beneath its huge span of roof, 
and in the garden which surrounds 
the fine ball-room, between the 
dances one hears all the news. 
When dancing is on, it would take 
a man with a megaphone to im- 
press any item of news upon one’s 
memory. ‘Then there is a verit- 
able sea of girls and students, an 
ocean of moving heads, and a 














chromotrope of vivid colour. All 
is light and animation, and one 
has not been in the place five minutes 
before discovering that the spirit of light- 
hearted good-comradeship infects Bullier’s 
habitués as it did those of the old Closerie 
des Lilas of years ago. 

At Bullier, too, one not infrequently sees 
artists who have already become famous ; 
some of them dancing with their favourite 
models, who are proud enough to be seen 
floating round in the arms of men so well 
known, And amongst the throng are 
some of the most beautiful models 
in all Paris—women whose forms 


A well-known model on her way to the studio. 


reaching Rue de Vaugirard. Others are 
bound for the famous cafés and restaurants 
of the Boulevard St. Michel, where they 
will see Friday dawn ere seeking their 
studios ; for ‘Thursday at Bullier after all 
comes but once a week. 

But, alas! the life of the Quarter is not 
all couleur de rose, gaiety and sparkle. 
And down at the famous Café d’ Harcourt, 
which, after Bullier is closed, begins to 
wake up and become “alive,” the same 





and features are familiar to all who 
have attended the Salons of the last 
few years. Manon, who has sat 
to Bouguereau, with her beautiful, 
scornful face, moving like an em- 
press attended by a Court formed 
of half a score of students; little 
Mignonette D , with her red- 
brown hair of that shade beloved by 
Henner, with a waxen skin and large 
lustrous eyes; Therese M——, the 
reigning beauty of the large a/ediers, 
and the despair of young artists, to 
whom she readily promises to sit 
but never comes; and scores of 
others, whose nicknames, known 
only to the initiatéd, hit off some 
peculiarity with the happiness and 
pungency of Quartier wit. 

But soon after midnight the floor 
begins to thin of its light-footed 
occupants, for many of the students 
live away along the Boulevard 
Montparnasse, or still farther afield 














towards the Issy end of the far- 


A half-lost by way of Montmartre. 
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A block of old studios and garden on the 
Butte, Montmartre. 


little Jeanne who has danced but half an 
hour before with flying feet and a face 
rippling over with smiles and lit up with 
la joie de vivre, becomes pensive as she 
leans across one of the white-topped 
tables sipping her dock. And if you ask 
her why she is ¢riste, she replies without 
circumlocuticn, “ Ah, m’sieu, life is not 
all Bal Bullier, and it costs so much to 
live,—is it not so? One dines to-day, 
but not to-morrow. Life is always a 


struggle.” And if one is a keen ob- 
server, one notices that Jeanne’s blue 
eyes fill with tears, and her mobile 


mouth has to be closed firmly to 
prevent an outburst. 

Truly it is not all Bal 
in the Quarter. 

If one would know the Quarter 


3ullier 


The comedy is apparent to the eye 
of even the casual wanderer within 
its confines, but the dessous, the 
terrible tragedies, the shattered 
ideals, the feet of those that walk in 
the by-ways of art and life, are there 
all the same—the sad, dark, unob- 
served ends of lives. Many hopes 
are garnered in the narrow streets 
and out-of-the-way corners of the 
Quarter. Sometimes, ’tis true, a 
star emerges from the obscurity of 
poverty and struggle to win fame 
and fortune in the world of art or 
literature ; but only those who know 
count those shooting-stars of ill- 
balanced or partial genius, beauty 
or innocence, which have appeared 
only to flicker fitfully, and then go 
out. 

In the neighbourhood of the Sor- 
bonne, along the Boulevard Raspail 
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in the Rue Falguiére (of old the Rue des 
Fourneaux), and in the Rue Campagne 
Premietre, are veritable nests of studios, 
tenanted by English, American, and 
French artists, both men and women, and 
students who have been caught by the 
drag-net of the glamour which surrounds 
the Quartier Latin, and have come from 
all parts of the world to study Art. Many 
of them work steadily enough, and hope- 
fully till some adverse or malign influence 
creeps almost insensibly into their lives. 
One meets them along the Boulevard 
Raspail, or Montparnasse, or St. Jacques, 
on their way to and from the Académie 
Colorossi in the Rue de la Grande Chau- 
mitre, world-renowned Julians in the 
narrow old-world Rue du Dragon, the 
Académie Déslecluze in the Rue Notre 
Dame des Champs, or the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. The éudiantes have most 
of them serious faces, for their lives have 
less distractions and often more hardships 
than those of their brothers of the pencil 
and brush ; and the ups and downs of life 
in the Quarter, the terrible and soul- 
abasing economies which too often have 
to be practised, and the failure which so 
frequently rewards the most honest and 
strenuous work, hit them harder. It is 
a strange and isolated life that many of 











Les petites tricoteuses. 
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these girl and women students live; 
often in some tiny apartment high up 
towards the sky in one of the huge 
tenement blocks which are springing 
up like mushrooms along the Boulevard 
Montparnasse, Boulevard Raspail and 
Rue de Vaugirard. 

They work side by side with the male 
students at many of the semi-private or 
private Académies, or at the Beaux Arts, 
sometimes with distinction, But many 
find Art a cruel taskmistress, asking far 
more than she ever gives, demanding of 
them far more than their strength, re- 
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young sculptors—a man who had done 
much good work, who had acted as 
** ghost.” to a famous wielder of the mallet 
and chisel—was keeping body and soul 
together by turning out little statuettes 
for the dealers at ten francs apiece. In 
his studio were several fine works which 
had gained the admiration of Chapu, 
Fremiet and Falguitre. One afternoon 
the concierge, not having seen anything of 
him for several days, knocked at his door. 
There was no reply. Inside the closed 
door, surrounded by silent figures which 
had grown beneath his tools, graver in 

















sources, or ability will permit. hand, the young artist lay dead. He 
Posing the model. 

Novels and stories of the Quarter are died simply of starvation; there was 

apt to depict only the romance—to leave no element of romance to soften his 


the dark side unpainted. Who would 
think it possible to live and study art 
on twenty-five francs a week? And yet 
scores do so! Only those who know the 
Quarter know the terrible straits to which 
they are put; the heartbreaking shifts 
to which they are often driven—painting 
“pot boilers” to enable them to live ; and 
pictures in pursuit of that fickle goddess 
Fame, who often never comes their way. 
Some may say such lives as those of 
men and women on the “fringe” of art 
are those of “outlanders.” This is not 
always so, Not more than a very few 
years ago one of ihe most promising of 


passing. 

But in Studio Land there are many 
who are fortunate. In the streets and 
along the Boulevards we have mentioned 
there are studios tenanted by happy souls 
who find in Art and the comradeship 
which appertains thereto all that is beauti- 
ful in life. In these studios work is done 
which, if not epoch-making, is honest, 
and touched with the real instinct of 
what is highest and best in painting. 
And here models sit for pictures which 
are not destined merely to ornament the 
studio, or end their days amid the dust 
and dirt of corners with their faces to 
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A studio tea. 


the wall. And after the pose there is a 
pleasant time of chat, and discussion of 
work done and that to be yet accomplished. 


au troisidme 


Sometimes, too, there 
will be a studio tea—real 
tea made English fashion— 
to which those who have 
worked side by side at the 
Académie in the morning 
will come in good-fellow- 
ship: an oasis of social 
life amid the desert of hard 
work. 

At such times the musi- 
cal man or girl have their 
chance, and often from out 
the open window and across 
intervening roofs comes 
the sound of a homeland 
melody sung with the feel- 
ing which alien surround- 
ings inspire, or the soft 
wailing of a violin played 
by a sympathetic hand. 
Or perhaps it may be the 
banjo of some American 
student which has _ dis- 
placed the cornet-d-piston 
of Murger’s hero. 

The concierge in his 
“rabbit hutch” down 
below smiles, and even 
sometimes whistles in 
tune, and mutters, “It is 
better after all to sing than 
to cry; and Mademoiselle 
has a voice almost as good 


as that of Liane de Mersy at the Gaiete 
Montparnasse.” 

















The model's dinner. 


CHARLEY’S “COUP.” 


BY JACK LONDON. 


“HARLEY called it a “coup,” 
( having heard Neil Partington 


use the term; but I think he 
misunderstood the word, and thought it 
meant “coop,” to catch, to trap. 

The fishermen, however, coup or coop, 
must have called it a Waterloo, for it was 
the severest stroke ever dealt them by the 
fish patrol. 

During what is called the “open 
season” the fishermen could catch as 
many salmon as their luck allowed and 
their boats could hold. But there was 
one important restriction. From sun- 
down Saturday night to sun-up Monday 
morning they were not permitted to set 
a net. 

‘This was a wise provision on the part 
of the Fish Commission, for it was 
necessary to give the spawning salmon 
some opportunity to ascend the river and 
lay their eggs. And this law, with an 
occasional violation, has been obediently 
observed by the Greek fishermen, who 
caught salmon for the canneries and the 
market, 

One Sunday morning Charley received 
a telephone call from a friend in Collins- 
ville, who told him that the full force 
of fishermen were out with their nets. 
Charley and I jumped into our salmon- 


boat and started for the scene of the 
trouble. With a light favouring wind at 


our back we went through the Carquinez 
Straits, crossed Suisun Bay, passed the 
Ship Island light, and came upon the 
whole fleet at work, 

But first let me describe the method 
by which they worked. The net used is 
what is known as a gill-net. It has a 
simple, diamond-shaped mesh _ which 
measures at least seven and a half inches 
between the knots. From five to seven 
and even eight hundred feet in length, 
these nets are only several feet wide. 
They are not stationary, but float with the 
current, the upper edge supported on the 
surface by floats, the lower edge sunk by 
means of leaden weights. 

This arrangement keeps the net upright 
in the current, and effectually prevents all 
but the smaller fish from ascending the 
river. The salmon, swimming near the 


surface, as is their custom, run their heads 
through these meshes, and are prevented 
from going on through by their larger girth 
of body, and from going back because of 
their gills, which catch in the mesh. 

It requires two fishermen to set such a 
net—one to row the boat, while the other, 
standing in the stern, carefully pays out 
the net. When it is all out, stretching 
directly across the stream, the men make 
their boat fast to one end of the net and 
drift along with it. 

As we drew closer to the fleet we 
observed none of the usual flurry and 
excitement which our appearance invari- 
ably produced. Instead, each boat lay 
quietly to its net, while the fishermen 
favoured us with not the slightest attention. 

This did not quite continue to be the 
case, however, for as we bore down upon 
the nearest net, the men to whom it 
belonged detached their boat and rowed 
slowly toward the shore. ‘The rest of the 
boats showed no signs of uneasiness, 

““That’s funny,” was Charley’s remark. 
“But we can confiscate the net, at any 
rate.” 

We lowered sail, picked up one end of 
the net, and began to heave it into the 
boat. But at the first heave we heard 
a bullet 2ép-z/pping past us on the water, 
followed by a faint report of a rifle. The 
men who had rowed ashore were shooting 
at us. 

Charley took a turn round a pin and 
sat down. ‘There were no more shots, 
But as soon as he began to heave in the 
shooting recommenced. 

“That settles it,” he said, flinging the 
end of the net overboard. ‘ You fellows 
want it worse than we do, and you can 
have it.” 

We rowed over toward the next net, for 
Charley was intent on finding out whether 
or not we were face to face with an 
organised defiance. As we approached, 
the two fishermen proceeded to cast off 
from their net and row ashore, while the 
first two rowed back and made fast to 
the net we had abandoned. And at the 
second net we were greeted by rifle shots 
till we desisted, and went on to the third, 
where the manceuvre was again repeated. 


Copyright 1905 by Jack London. 
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Then we gave it up, completely routed, 
and hoisted sail and started on the long 
windward beat back to Benecia, A 
number of Sundays went by, on each of 
which the law was persistently violated. 
Yet, short of an armed force of soldiers, 
we could do nothing. ‘The fishermen 
had hit upon a new idea, and were using 
it for all it was worth, while there seemed 
no way by which we could overcome 
them. 

Then one morning 
We were down on the steamboat wharf, 
where the river steamers made _ their 
landings, and where we found a group of 
amused ’longshoremen and loafers listening 
to the tale of a sleepy-eyed young fellow 
in long sea-boots. He was a sort of 
amateur fisherman, he said, fishing for 
the local market of Berkeley. Now 
Berkeley was on the Lower Bay, thirty 
miles away. On the previous night, he 
said, he had set his net and dozed off to 
sleep in the bottom of the boat. 

The next he knew it was morning, 
and he opened his eyes to find his boat 
rubbing softly against the piles of the 
steamboat wharf at Benecia. Also, he 
saw the river steamer, Apache, lying ahead 
of him, and a couple of deck-hands 
disentangling the shreds of his net from 
the paddle-wheel. 

In short, after he had gone to sleep his 
fisherman’s riding-light had gone out, and 
the Apache had run over his net. After 
tearing it pretty well to pieces, in some 
way it still remained foul, and he had 
been given a thirty-mile tow. 

Charley nudged me with his elbow. 

I grasped his thought on the instant, 
but objected, ‘‘ We can’t charter a steam- 
boat.” 

“Don’t intend to,” he rejoined. “ But 
let’s run over to Turner’s shipyard. I’ve 
something in my mind there that may be 
of use to us.” 

Over we went to the shipyard, where 
Charley led the way to the AZary Rebecca, 
lying hauled out on the ways where she 
had been generally cleaned and over- 
hauled. She was a _ scow-schooner we 
both knew well, carrying a cargo of a 
hundred and forty tons, and a spread of 
canvas greater than any other schooner 
on the bay. 

“ How dye do, Ole?” Charley greeted 
a big blue-shirted Swede, who was greasing 
the jaws of the main-gaff with a piece of 
pork rind. 


the idea came. 
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Ole Ericsen verified Charley’s con- 
jecture that the AZary Rebecca, as soon as 
launched, would run up the San Joaquin 
river nearly to Stockton for a load of 
wheat, ‘Then Charley made his propo- 
sition, and Ole Ericsen shook his head, 

“Just a hook, one good-sized hook,” 
Charley pleaded. ‘‘ We can put the end 
of the hook through the bottom from the 
outside, and fasten it on the inside with a 
nut. After its work is done—why, all we 
have to do is to go down into the hold, 
unscrew the nut, and out drops the hook. 
‘Then drive a wooden peg into the hole, 
and the Mary Rebecca is all right again.” 

Ole Ericsen was obstinate for a time ; 
but in the end, after we had had dinner 
with him, he was brought around to 
consent. 

** Ay, do it!” he said, striking one huge 
fist into the palm of the other. ‘ But 
yust hurry you up with der hook. Der 
Mary Rebecca slides into der water to- 
night.” 

It was Saturday, and Charley had need 
to hurry. We went to the shipyard black- 
smith’s shop, where, under Charley's 
directions, a most generously curved hook 
of heavy steel was made. 

Back we went to the AZary Rebecca. 
Aft of the great centreboard case, through 
what was properly her keel, a hole was 
bored. ‘The end of the hook was inserted 
from the outside, and Charley, on the 
inside, screwed the nut on tightly. As it 
stood complete the hook projected over 
a foot beneath the bottom of the schooner. 
Its curve was something like the curve of 
a sickle, but deeper. 

Next morning found the sun shining 
brightly, but something more than half 
a gale was shrieking up the Carquinez 
Straits, and the AZary Rebecca got under 
way with two reefs in her mainsail and 
one in her foresail. We found it quite 
rough in the Straits and in Suisun Bay ; 
but as the water grew more land-locked it 
became calm, though without let-up in 
the wind. 

Off Ship Island Light the reefs were 
taken out, and at Charley’s suggestion a 
big fisherman’s staysail was made all 
ready for hoisting, and the main-topsail, 
bunched into a cap at the masthead, was 
overhauled so that it could be set on an 
instant’s notice. 

We were tearing along before the wind 
as we came upon the salmon fleet. 
‘There they were, boats and nets, strung 
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Ole Ericsen. 
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“We went to the ship- 
yard blacksmith’s shop, 
where, under Charley's 
directions, a most 
generously curved hook 
of heavy steel was 
made.” 


out evenly over the river as far as we 
could see. A narrow space on the right- 
hand side of the channel was left clear 
for steamboats, but the rest of the river 
was covered with the wide-stretching nets, 
This narrow space was our logical course, 
but Charley, at the wheel, steered the 
Mary Rebecca straight for the nets. 

‘“* Now she takes it!” Charley cried, as 
we dashed across the middle of a line of 
floats which marked a net. 

At one end of this line was a small 
barrel-buoy ; at the other the two fisher- 
men in their boat. Buoy and boat at 
once began to draw together, and the fisher- 
men cried out as they were jerked after 
us. A couple of minutes later we hooked 
a second net, and then a third, and in 
this fashion we tore straight up through 
the centre of the fleet. 

But the consternation we _ spread 
among the fishermen was terrible. As 
fast as we hooked a net, the two ends of 
it, buoy and boat, came together as they 
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dragged out astern; and so many 
buoys and boats coming together at 
such breakneck speed kept the fisher- 
men on the jump to avoid smashing 
into one another. 

The drag of a single net is very 
heavy, and even in such a wind Charley 
and Ole Ericsen decided that ten was 
all the AZary Rebecca could take along 
with her. So, when we had hooked 
ten nets, with ten boats containing 
twenty men streaming along behind 
us, we veered to the left out of the 
fleet and headed towards Collinsville. 

We were all jubilant. Charley 
was handling the wheel as though 
he were steering the winning yacht 

home in a race. ‘The two sailors who 
made up the crew of the AZary Rebecca 
were grinning and joking, Ole Ericsen 
was rubbing his huge hands in child- 
like glee. 

‘Ay tank you fish patrol fallers 
never ben so lucky as when you sail 
with Ole Ericsen,” he was saying, when 
a rifle cracked sharply astern, and a 
bullet gouged along the newly painted 
cabin, glanced on a nail, and sang 
shrilly onward into space. 

‘This was too much for Ole Ericsen. 
At sight of his beloved paintwork thus 
defaced, he jumped up and shook his 
fist at the fishermen; but a second 
bullet smashed into the cabin not 
six inches from his head, and he 
dropped down to the deck under cover 
of the rail. 

All the fishermen had rifles, and they 
now opened a general fusilade. We were 
all driven to cover, even Charley, who 
was compelled to desert the wheel. Had 
it not been for the heavy drag of the nets 
we would inevitably have broached-to at 
the mercy of the enraged fishermen. But 
the nets, fastened to the bottom of the 
Mary Rebecca well aft, held her stern into 
the wind, and she continued to plough on, 
though somewhat erratically. 

Then Ole Ericsen bethought himself of 
a large piece of sheet-steel in the empty 
hold. It was actually a plate from the 
side of the Mew Jersey, a steamer which 
had recently been wrecked outside the 
Golden Gate, and in the salving of which 
the Mary Rebecca had taken her part. 
Crawling carefully along the deck, it 
took the combined efforts of the two 
sailors, Ole and myself to get the heavy 
plate on deck and aft, where we reared it 














“Ten boats, containing twenty men, streaming along behind us.’ 
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“It took the combined efforts of the two 
sailors, Ole and myself, to get the heavy plate on deck and aft.” 


as a shield between the wheel and the 
fishermen. ‘The bullets whanged and 
banged against it, but Charley grinned in 
its shelter and coolly went on steering. 

So we raced along, behind us a howling, 
screaming bedlam of wrathful Greeks, 
Collinsville ahead, and bullets spat-spat- 
ting all around us. 

“Ole,” Charley said in a faint voice, 
“T don’t know what we’re going to do.” 

Ole Ericsen, lying on his back close to 
the rail and grinning upward at the sky, 
turned over on his side and looked at 
him. “Ay tank we go into Collinsville 
yust der same,” he said. 

“ But we can't stop,” Charley groaned. 
“T never thought of it, but we can’t 
stop.” 

A look of consternation slowly over- 
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spread Ole Ericsen’s broad 
face. It was only too true. 
We had a hornet’s nest on our 
hands, and to stop at Collins- 
ville would be to have it about 
our ears, 

“Every man Jack of them 
has a gun,” one of the sailors 
remarked cheefully. 

In a few minutes we were 
at Collinsville, and went foam- 
ing by within biscuit-toss of 
the wharf. 

“*T hope the wind holds out,” 
Charley said. 

“What of der wind?” Ole 
demanded disconsolately. “ Der 
river will not hold out, and 
then—and then——” 

“Tt’s head for tall timber, 
and the Greeks take the hinder- 
most,” adjudged the cheerful 
sailor. 


We had now reached a 


dividing of the ways. To the 
left was the mouth of the 


Sacramento river, to the right 
the mouth of the San Joaquin. 
The cheerful sailor crept for- 
ward and jibed over the foresail 
as Charley put the helm to 
starboard, and we swerved to 
the right into the San Joaquin. 
The wind, from which we had 
been running away on an even 
keel, now caught us on our 
beam, and the Mary Rebecca 
was pressed down on her port 
side as though she was about 
to capsize, 

Still we dashed on, and still the fisher- 
men dashed on behind. ‘The value of 
their nets was greater than the fines they 
would have to pay for violating the fish 
laws ; so to cast off from their nets and 
escape, which they could easily do, would 
profit them nothing. Further, the desire 
for vengeance was aroused, and we could 
depend upon it that they would follow us 
to the ends of the earth if we could tow 
them that far. 

Charley smiled at their efforts, and 
said, “Give her the topsail, Ole.” 

“Next stop is Antioch!” announced 
the cheerful sailor, after..the manner of 
a railway conductor, ‘ And next comes 
Merryweather !” 

“Come here, quick!” Charley said to 
me. 
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I crawled across the deck and stood 
,upright beside him in the shelter of the 
sheet-steel. 

‘Feel in my inside pocket,” he com- 


‘manded, ‘‘and get my notebook. ‘That’s 


right. ‘Tear out a blank page and write 
what I tell you.” 
This is what I wrote : 


Telephone to Merryweather, to the 
sheriff, the constable, or the judge. Tell 
them we are coming, and to turn out the 
town. Arm everybody. Have them down 
on the wharf to meet us, or we are gone 
geese. 


“Now make it good and fast to that 
marlinspike, and stand by to toss it 
ashore.” 

I did as he directed. By now we were 
on top of Antioch. ‘The wind was shout- 
ing through our rigging, the Mary Rebecca 
was half over on her side, and rushing 
ahead like an ocean greyhound. The 
seafaring folk of Antioch had seen us, 
and had hurried to the wharf-ends to find 
out what was the matter. 

Straight down the water-front we 
boomed, Charley edging in till a man 
could almost leap ashore. When he gave 
the signal I tossed the marlinspike. 

It all happened in a flash, for the next 
minute Antioch was behind, and we were 
heeling it up the San Joaquin towards 
Merryweather, six miles away. ‘The river 
straightened out here into its general 
easterly course, and we squared 
away before the wind. 

We strained our eyes for a 
glimpse of the town, and the 
first sight we caught of it gave 
us immense relief. ‘The wharves 
were black with men. As we 
came closer we could see them 
still arriving, stringing down the 
main street, guns in their hands 
and on the run. Charley glanced 
astern at the fishermen with a 
look of ownership in his eye 
which till now had been missing. 
The Greeks were plainly over- 
awed by the display of armed 
strength, and were putting their 
own rifles away. 

We took in topsail and staysail, 
dropped the mainpeak, and as 
we got abreast of the principal 
wharf jibed the mainsail. The 
Mary Rebecca shot around into 
the wind—the captive fishermen 
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describing a great arc behind her—and 
forged ahead till she lost way, when 
lines were flung ashore and she was 
made fast. 

Ole Ericsen heaved a great sigh. ‘ Ay 
never tank ay see my wife never again,” 
he confessed. 

** Why, we were never in any danger,” 
said Charley. 

Ole looked at him incredulously. 

‘Sure, I mean it,” Charley went on. 
“All we had to do, any time, was to 
let go our end, as I am going to now, 
so those Greeks can untangle their 
nets.” 

So saying, he went below with a 
monkey-wrench, unscrewed the nut, and 
let the hook drop off. When the Greeks 
had hauled their nets into their boats and 
made everything shipshape, a posse of 
citizens took them off our hands. 





“1 tossed the marlinspike” 


"ENRIETTER. 
AN EPISODE. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


“INCE my experience with ’Enrietter, 
the pages of Zola and the De 
Goncourts have seemed a much 

more comfortable place for “human 
documents” and “realism” than the 
family’ circle. Her adventures in our 
London chambers make a thrilling story, 
but I could have dispensed with thc 
privilege of enioying the thrill at first 
hand. You see, when your own house 
becomes the scene of the story, 
you cannot. help taking a part 
in it yourself, and the story of 
’Enrietter was not precisely one 
in which I would have wanted to 
figure, had it been a question of 
choice. 

It all came of believing that I 
could live as I pleased in England, 
and not pay the penalty. Even 
an Englishman’s house is _ his 
castle only when it is run on 
the approved lines, and the 
foreigner in the country need 
not hope for the freedom denied 
to the native. I had set out to 
engage the wrong sort of servant 
in the wrong sort of way, and 
the result was—’Enrietter. I had 
never engaged any sort of servant, 
anywhere, before ; I did not much 
like the prospect at the start, and 
my first attempts in registry offices, 











“She did not mind at ali coming to me as ‘general’ though 
she had answered the landlady’s advertisement for parlour- 


those bulwarks of British Con- maid.” 


servatism, made me like it still 
less. ‘That was why, when the landlady 
of the little Craven Street hotel—where 
we waited while the British workman took 
his ease in our chambers—offered me 
’Enrietter, I was prepared to accept ‘her 
on the spot, had not the landlady, in self- 
defence, stipulated for the customary 
formalities of an interview and references. 
The interview, in the, dingy back 
parlour of the hotel, was not half so 
unpleasant an ordeal as I had expected. 
Naturally, I do not insist upon good looks 
in a servant, but I like her none the less 
for having them, and even a costume in 
the fashion of Whitechapel could not 
disguise the fact that ’Enrietter was an 
uncommonly good-looking young woman : 


not in the buxom, red-cheeked way my 
old reading of Miss Mitford had made me 
believe as inseparable from an English 
“maid” as a pigtail is from a Chinaman ; 
nor yet in the anemic way I have since 
learned for myself to be characteristic of 
the type. She was pale, but her pallor 
was of the kind more often found south 
of the Alps and the Pyrenees. Her eyes 
were large and blue, and she had a pretty 
trick of dropping them under her long 
lashes ; her hair was black and crisp ; her 
smile was a recommendation in_ itself. 
And, apparently, she had all the practical 
virtues that could make up’ for her 
abominable cockney accent, and for the 
name of ’Enrietter by which she intro- 
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duced herself. She did not mind at all 
coming to me as “ general,” though she 
had answered the landlady’s advertisement 
for parlourmaid. She was not eager to 
make any bargain as to what her work 
was, and was not, to be. Indeed, her 
whole attitude would have been nothing 
short of a scandal to the right sort of 
servant. And she was willing, with a 
servility that would have offended my 
American notions had it been a shade 
less useful. As for her references, it was 
in keeping with everything else that she 
should have made the getting them so 
easy. She sent me no farther than to 
another little private hotel, in another 
little street leading from the Strand to 
the River, within a ten minutes’ walk. It 
was kept by two elderly maiden ladies, 
who received me with the usual incivility 
of the English hotel-keeper, until they 
discovered that I had come not for 
lodging and food, which they would have 
looked upon as an insult, but merely for 
a servant’s character, They unbent still 
more at ’Enrietter’s name, and were 
roused to an actual show of interest. 
They praised her cooking, her coffee, her 
quickness, her talent for hard work. But, 
and then they hesitated, and I was lost, 
for nothing embarrasses me more than 
the Englishwoman’s embarrassed silences. 
They did manage to blurt out that 
’Enrietter was not tidy, which I regretted. 
I am not tidy myself, neither is my 
husband, and I have always thought it 
important that at least one person in a 
household should have some sense of 
order. But then they also told me that 
’Enrietter had frequently been. called 
upon to cook eighteen or twenty break- 
fasts of a morning, and a succession of 
lunches and dinners in proportion, and it 
struck me there might not have been 
much time left for her to be tidy in. 
After this, there was a fresh access of 
embarrassment, so prolonged that I could 
not, in decency, sit it out, though I would 
have liked to make sure that it was due 
to their own difficulty with speech, and 
not to any altogether unspeakable de- 
pravity in ’Enrietter. However, it saves 
trouble to believe the best, when to 
believe the worst is to add to one’s 
anxieties ; and as soon as I got home I 
wrote and engaged ’Enrietter, and cheer- 
fully left the rest to Fate. 

There was nothing to regret for a fort- 
night. Fate, for this once, seemed on 
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my side, and, during two blissful weeks, 
’Enrietter proved herself a paragon among 
“generals.” She was prettier in her little 
white cap than in her big feathered hat, 
and her smile was never soured by the 
friction of daily life. Her powers as a 
cook had not been overestimated ; the 
excellence of her coffee had been under- 
valued ; for her quickness and readiness 
to work, the elderly maiden ladies had 
found too feeble a word. ‘There wasn’t 
anything troublesome she wouldn’t and 
didn’t do, even to providing me with 
ideas when I hadn’t any, and the butcher’s 
or greengrocer’s boy waited. And it was 
the more to her credit because our 
chambers were in a chaotic condition that 
would have frightened away a whole staff 
of the right sort of servants. We had just 
moved in, and the place was but half 
furnished. The British workman. still 
lingered, as I began to believe he always 
would—there were times, indeed, when I 
was half persuaded we had taken our 
chambers solely to provide him a shelter 
in the daytime. My kitchen utensils were 
of the fewest. My china was still in the 
factory in France where they made it, 
and I was eating off of borrowed plates 
and out of borrowed dishes. I had as 
yet next to no house-linen to speak of. 
But ’Enrietter did not mind, she never 
complained. She worked marvels with 
what pots and pans there were ; she was 
tidy enough not to mislay the borrowed 
plates and dishes ; she knew just where to 
take table-cloths and napkins, and have 
them washed in a hurry when friends 
were misguided enough to accept my 
invitation to a makeshift meal. If they 
were still more misguided, and took me 
by surprise, she would run out for extra 
cutlets or a salad, or fruit, and be back 
again, serving an excellent little lunch or 
dinner, before I knew she had gone. 
This was the greater comfort, because I 
had just then no time to make things 
better. I was deep, beyond my habit, in 
journalism, A sister I had not seen for 
ten years, and a brother-in-law, recovering 
from nervous prostration, were in town. 
Poor man! what he saw in our chambers 
was enough to send him home with his 
nerves seven times worse than when he 
came. My husband, fortunately for him, 
was in the south of France, drawing 
cathedrals. That was my one gleam of 
comfort. He, at least, was spared the 


tragedy of our first domestic venture. 
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Upon the pleasure of that fortnight 
there fell only a single shadow, but it 
ought to have proved a warning if, at the 
moment, I had not been foolish enough 
to find it amusing. I had gone out one 
morning directly after breakfast; and 
when | came home, long after lunch- 
time, the British workman, to my sur- 
prise, was kicking his heels at my front 
door, though his rule was to get com- 
fortably on the other side of it, once his 
business at the public-house round the 
corner was settled. He was more surprised 
than I, and also rather hurt. He had 
been ringing for the last ten minutes, he 
said reproachfully, and nobody would let 
him in. After I had rung in my turn for 
ten minutes andnobody had let me in, I 
was not hurt but:alarmed. It was then 
that, for the first and last time in my know- 
ledge of him, the British workman had 
an inspiration: why shouldn't he climb 
the ladder behind our outer front door— 
we can “sport our oak” if we like—get 
through the trap door at the top to the 
leads, and so into our little upper storey, 
which looks for all the world like a ship’s 
cabin drifted by mistake on to a London 
roof, I was to remember afterwards, as 
they say in novels, how, as I watched him 
climb, it struck me that the burglar or 
the housebreaker had had the way made 
straight for him if our chambers ever 
seemed worth burgling or breaking into, 
The British workman’s step is neither 
soft nor swift, but he carried through his 
plan and opened the door for me without 
any one being roused by his irregular 
proceedings, which, I must confess, added 
considerably to my alarm. But the flat 
is small, and my suspense was. short. 
’Enrietter was in her bedroom, on her 
bed, sleeping like a child, I called her: 
she never stirred, I shook her: I might 
as well have tried to wake the seven 
sleepers of Ephesus, the Sleeping Beauty, 
Barbarossa in the Kyfhdauser, and all the 
sleepers who have slept through centuries 
of myth and legend, rolled into one. I 
had never seen anything like it. I had 
never heard of anything like it, except the 
trance that leads to canonisation, or the 
catalepsy that baffles science. ‘lo have a 
cataleptic ‘‘ general” to set off against the 
rapping nursemaid of an acquaintance, 
who wanted me to take her in and watch 
her in ‘the cause of Psychology, would be 
a triumph, no doubt, but for all domestic 
purposes it was likely to prove a more 
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than 
However, ’Enrietter, when she appeared 
at the end of an hour, did not call her 


disturbing drawback untidiness, 


midday sleep by any name so fine. She 
had been scrubbing very hard—she sud- 
denly had a faintness—she felt dazed, 
and, indeed, she looked it still—the heat, 
she thought, she hardly knew—she threw 
herself on her bed—she fell asleep. 
What could be simpler? And her smile 
had never been prettier, her blue eyes 
never cast down more demurely. I 
spoke of this little incident later to a 
friend, and was rash enough to talk some 
nonsense about catalepsy. One should 
never go to one’s friends for sympathy. 
“More likely drink,” was the only 
answer, 

Of course it was drink, and I ought 
to have known it, without waiting for 
’Fnrietter herself to destroy my illusions, 
which she did at the end of the first 
fortnight. ‘The revelation came with her 
“Sunday out.” ‘lo simplify matters, I 
had made it mine too. ’Enrietter, ac- 
cording to my domestic regulations, was 
to be back by ten o’clock, but to myself 
greater latitude was allowed, and I did 
not return until after eleven. I was 
annoyed to see the kitchen door wide 
open and the kitchen gas flaring—the 
worst of chambers is you can’t help seeing 
everything, whether you want to or not. 
’Enrietter had been told not to wait up 
for me, and excess of devotion can be 
as trying as excess of neglect. If only 
that had been my most serious reason 
for annoyance! When I went into the 
kitchen I found ’Enrietter sitting by the 
table, her arms crossed on it, her head 
resting on her arms, fast asleep ; and what 
makes you laugh at noon may, by mid- 
night, become a bore. I couldn’t wake 
her. I couldn’t move her, Again she 
slept like a log. In the end, I lost my 
temper, which was about the best thing I 
could have done, for I shook her with 
such violence that, at last, she stirred in 
her sleep. I shook harder. She lifted 
her head. She smiled. ‘ Thash a’ right, 
mum,” she said, and down went her head 
again. Furious !—I shook her up on to 
her unsteady feet. ‘‘Go to bed,” I said, 
with a dignity altogether lost upon her. 
“Go at once, and in the dark, In your 
disgusting condition you are not fit to be 
trusted with a candle.” ’Enrietter smiled, 
“'Thash a’ right, mum!” she murmured 
reassuringly, as she reeled up the stairs 
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before me. I must say for her that drink 
made her neither disagreeable nor dan- 
gerous. She carried it off light-heartedly 
and with the most perfect politeness, 
Well, I had her in for a talk the next 
morning. I admit now that this was another 
folly. I ought to have sent her off, bag 
and baggage, then and there. But it was 
my first experience of the kind ; I didn’t 
see what was to become of me if she did 
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was no excuse. She was as disgusted as 
I could be. It was all her sister’s fault. 
Her sister would make her drink a drop 
of brandy just before she left her home. 
It was very wrong of her sister, who 
knew she wasn’t used to brandy and 
couldn’t stand it. The story would not 
have taken in a child, but as it suited 
me to give her another trial, it was 
easier to make-believe to believe. Before 
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“| found ’Enrietter sitting by the table, her arms crossed on it, her head resting 
on her arms, fast asleep.” 


go; and, as I am glad to remember, I 
had the heart to be sorry for her. She was 
so young, so pretty, so capable. ‘The 
indiscretion of her Sunday out meant for 
me, at the worst, temporary discomfort ; 
for her, it might be the beginning of a 
life’s tragedy. Her explanation was ready 
—she was as quick at explaining as at 
everything else. I needn’t tell her what I 
thought of her, it seemed—it was nothing 
to what she thought of herself. There 





the interview was over, I ventured upon 
a little good advice. I had seen only 
too often the frowsy, draggled, filthy, 
sexless creatures drink makes of women 
in London, and ’Enrietter was werth a 
better end. She listened with admirable 
patience for one who was already, as I 
was only too quickly to learn, so far on 
the way to the London gutter that there 
was no hope of holding her back, as much 
as an inch, by words or kindness, 
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The next Sunday ’Enrietter stayed in 
and went to bed sober. It was the day 
after—a memorable Monday—that put 
an end to all compromise and make- 
believe. I had promised to go down to 
Cambridge, to a lunch at one of the 
colleges. At the English Universities 
time enters so little into the scheme of 
existence that one loses all count of it, 
and I was pretty sure I should be late in 
getting home. I said, however, that I 
should be back early in the afternoon, and 
I took every latchkey with me—as if the 
want of a latchkey could make a prison 
for so accomplished a young woman as 
’Enrietter! ‘The day was delightful—the 
weather as beautiful as it can be in an 
English June, and the lunch gay. And, 
afterwards, there was the stroll along the 
** Backs,” and, in the golden hour before 
sunset, afternoon tea in the garden, and I 
need not say that I missed my train, It 
was close upon ten o’clock when I turned 
the key in my front door. 

The flat was in darkness, except for the 
light that always shines into our front 
windows at night from the lamps on the 
Embankment and Charing Cross Bridge. 
There was no sign of ’Enrietter, and no 
sound of her, until I had pulled my bell 
three or four times, and shouted for her 
in the manner I was taught asa child to 
consider the worst sort of form, not to say 
vulgar. But it had its effect. A faint 
voice answered from the ship’s cabin up- 
stairs, “Coming, Mum.” “ Light the gas 
and the lamp,” I said, when I heard her 
in the hall—it was a situation that called 
for all the light I could get. From the 
methodical way she set about lighting the 
hall gas, I knew that, at least, she could 
not be reeling. ‘Then she came in and 
lit the lamp, and I saw her. 

It was a thousand times worse than 
reeling, and my breath was taken away 
with the horror of it. For there she 
stood, in a flashy pink dressing-gown that 
was a disgrace in itself, her face ghastly 
as death, and all across her forehead, low 
down over one of the blue eyes, a great 
wide red gash. 

Before I had time to pull myself to- 
gether, ’Enrietter had told her story—so 
poor a story it showed how desperate now 
was her case. She had been quiet all the 
morning—no one had come—she had got 
through the extra work I left with her. 
About three, the milkman rang. A high 
wind was blowing. ‘The door, when she 


opened it, banged in her face and cut her 
head open. And it had bled—it had 
bled! She had only just succeeded in 
stopping it. One part of her story, 
anyway, was true beyond dispute. That 
terrible gaping wound spoke for itself. I 
did not know what to do. I was new in 
the neighbourhood, and my acquaintance 
with doctors anywhere is slight. But I 
could not turn her into the street like that 
—I could not even leave her under my 
own roof all night like that. Something 
had to be done, and I ran downstairs to 
consult the housekeeper, who, after her 
half-century in “the quarter,” might be 
expected to know how to meet any 
emergency. 

More horrors awaited me in the house- 
keeper’s room,—like Macbeth, I was 
supping full with horrors. For the 
housekeeper had another story to tell, 
and, as I listened, the ghastly face 
upstairs, with the gaping red wound, 
became a mere item in an orgy more 
appropriate to the annals of the Rougon- 
Macquarts than, I devoutly trust, to ours. 
I cannot tell the story as the housekeeper 
told it. She was an estimable old lady— 
her very presence lent respectability to 
the house—but she was given to hysterics 
at moments of excitement. In all the 
years she had been in charge, never, she 
said, had she seen such goings on; which 
meant that, in all those years, never had 
she been so hysterical. She gasped and 
sobbed and trembled out her tale of 
horrors, while, all the while, her daughter, 
who was in /fe profession, sat apart, and, 
in the exasperating fashion. of the chorus 
in a Greek play, kept up a running com- 
mentary, emphasising the points too 
emphatic to need emphasis. 

To tell the story in my own way: I 
was hardly out of the house when 
’Enrietter had a visit from a “ gentleman” 
—that was the housekeeper’s description 
of him, and, as things go, he was a 
“gentleman,” which makes my story the 
more sordid. How ’Enrietter had sent 
him word the coast was clear, I do not 
pretend to say, though I believe the 
London milkman has a reputation as the 
Cupid’s Postman of the kitchen, and 
though I recalled afterwards two or three 
notes ’Enrietter had received from her 
sister by district messenger—the same 
sister, no doubt, who gave her the drop 
of brandy. At all events, towards noon 
’Enrietter and her “gentleman” were 
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seen to come downstairs and go out 
together. Where they went, what they 
did during the three hours of their absence 
no one knew—no one will ever know. 
Sometimes, in looking back, the greatest 
horrors to me are the unknown chapters 
in the story of that day’s vile doings. 
From whatever low haunt they chose for 





women were still allowed pockets in those 
days. There. was no possible way in 
which they could have got into the 
chambers again, had not that “ gentle- 
man ” climbed the ladder up which I had 
watched the British workman not so 
many days before, and, technically, broken 
into my place, and then come down the 
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“For there she stood in a flashy pink dressing-gown, her face ghastly as death 
and all across her forehead a great wide red gash.” 


the opening of their orgy, they were seen 
to return, about three, in a hansom. ‘The 
“gentleman” got out, unsteadily. ’Enrietter 
followed, and collapsed in a little heap on 
the pavement. He lifted her, he staggered 
with her in by the door and up the three 
long flights of stairs toour chambers. And 
then ... I confess, at this point, even now, 
my anger gets the better of me. Every 
key for my front door was in my pocket— 


little stairway and let ’Enrietter in. A 
burglar would have seemed clean and 
honest compared to the ‘‘ gentleman” 
housebreaking on such an errand. My 
front door was heard to bang upon them 
both, and I wish to Heaven it had been 
the last sound heard from my flat that 
day. For a time all was still. Then, of 
a sudden, piercing screams ran through 
the house, and out, through the open 
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windows, into the scandalised ‘ quarter.” 
There was a noise of heavy things falling 
or thrown violently down, curses filled the 
air—as the housekeeper told it to me, 
it was like something out of Morrison’s 
Mean Streets or the police-court Gazette. 
And the dreadful part of it was that, no 
doubt, I was being held responsible for 
it! At last, loud above everything else, 
came blood-curdling cries of “ Murder ! 
Murder! Help! Murder!” ‘There was 
not a window of the many overlooking 
my back rooms that was not filled with 
groups of terrified neighbours. ‘The lady 
on the first floor set up a cry of her own 
for the police. ‘The clerks from the two 
offices below were huddled together on 
the stairs. A nice reputation 1 must be 
getting in the house, before my _ first 


month in it was out. I wonder, really, if 


I have outlived it yet. It is, I am told, 
the proud privilege of the Englishman 
that murder may be done by himself or 
any one else in his own house, and unless 
he himself summons the police, they 
enter at their peril. The housekeeper, 
with a new attack of hysterics, protested 
that she daren’t interfere, though she had 
a key, nor could she give it to a police- 
man without my authority—she knew her 
duty. The Greek Chorus repeated, with- 
out hysterics but with careful elecution, 
that the housekeeper could not go in 
nor fetch the police without my authority 
—she knew her duty. And so, the deeds 
that were done within my four walls on 
that beautiful June afternoon must remain 
for ever a mystery. The only record 1s 
the mark ’Enrietter will carry on her fore- 
head with her to the grave. It was this— 
this element of the unknown,—as in Poe’s 
Murders of the Rue Morgue, that made 
my flesh creep. For weeks, I felt as if a 
priest, with prayer and holy water, were 
needed to clean the place from the stain 
of unspoken crime. 

The noise gradually ceased. The 
neighbours, one by one, left the windows, 
the lady below disappeared into her flat. 
‘The clerks went back to work. And the 
housekeeper crept into her room for the 
cup of tea that saves every situation 
for every Englishwoman. She had not 
finished when there came a knock at 
the door. She opened it, with renewed 
hysterics, and there stood a ‘ gentleman ” 

the *“‘gentleman”— any one could see 
he was a “gentleman ” by his hat, and he 
told her his story: the third version of 
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the affair. Really, with each new develop- 
ment, it was more than ever like Poe. 
He was a medical student, he said. He 
happened to be passing along the Strand 
when, just in front of Charing Cross, a 
cab knocked over a young lady. She was 
badly hurt, but, as a medical student, he 
knew what to do. He put her in another 
cab and brought her home ; he saw to her 
injuries ; but now he could stay no longer. 
She seemed to be quite alone up there. 
Her condition was serious; she should 
not be left alone. And he lifted his hat 
and was gone, But the housekeeper 
daren’t intrude, even then ; she knew her 
place and her duty.— She knew her place 
and her duty, the Greek Chorus echoed ; 
and the end of her story brought me to 
just where I was at the beginning. Upon 
one point the “ gentleman” was right, and 
that was the condition of the ‘“ young 
lady,” as long as that great wide gash still 
gaped open. <A fine medical student to 
leave it gaping! ‘The housekeeper, 
practical for all her hysterics, sobbed out 
* The hospital,” “The hospital,” echoed 
the Greek Chorus, and I mounted the 
three flights of stairs for ’Enrietter. 

I tied up her head. I made her 
exchange the shameless pink dressing- 
gown for her usual clothes, I helped her 
on with her hat, though I thought she 
would faint before she was dressed. I 
led her down the three flights of stairs 
into the street, along the Strand, to the 
hospital. By this time it was well past 
eleven. 

So far, I hadn’t had a chance to think 
of appearances. But one glance from the 
night-surgeon at the hospital, and it was 
hard to think of anything else. He did 
not say a word more than the case 
demanded, but his behaviour to me was 
abominable all the same. And I cannot 
blame him. ‘There was I, decently 
dressed, I hope, for I had put on my very 
best for Cambridge, in charge of a young 
woman dressed anyhow, and with a 
broken head. It was getting on towards 
midnight. ‘The Strand was a stone’s- 
throw away. Still, in his place, I hope I 
should have been less honest. As for 
’Enrietter, she had plenty of pluck, if she 
had no morals. She bore the grisly 
business of having her head sewn up with 
the nerve of a martyr. She never flinched, 
she never moaned; she was _ heroic. 
When it was over, the night surgeon told 
her—he never addressed himself to me 
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if he could help it—that it was a nasty 
cut, and must be seen to again the next 
day. The right eye had escaped by 
miracle—it might yet be affected. What 
was most important at this stage was 
perfect quiet, perfect repose. It was 
essential that she should sleep—she must 
take something to make her sleep. When 
I asked him meekly to give me an opiate 
for her, he answered curtly that that was 
not his affair. There was a chemist’s 
close by—I could get opium pills there ; 
and he turned on his heel. 

I took ’Enrietter home. I saw her up 
the three long flights of stairs to our flat, 
the one little stairway to her bedroom, 
and into her bed. I walked down the 
little stairway and the three long flights. 
I went out into the night. I hurried to 
the chemist’s. It was past midnight, an 
hour when decent women are not 
expected to wander alone in the Strand, 
and now I was conscious that things 
might look queer to others. I skulked in 
the darkest shadows, like a criminal. I 
bought the pills. I came home. For the 
fourth time I toiled up the three long 
flights of stairs and the one little stairway. 

{ gave ’Enrietter her pills. I put out 
her light. I shut her in her room. 

And then! Why, then, I hadn’t taken 
an opium pill. I wasn’t sleepy. I didn’t 
want to sleep. I wanted to find out. I 
did what I have always thought no self- 
respecting person would do. But to be 
mixed up in ’Enrietter’s affairs was not 
calculated to strengthen one’s self-respect. 
And, without a scruple, I went into the 
kitchen, and opened every drawer, cup- 
board, and box, and read every letter, 
every scrap of paper I could lay my hands 
on. There wasn’t much, all told, but it 
was enough. For I found out that the 
medical student, the “ gentleman,” was a 
clerk in the Bank of England—I should 
like him to read this and to know that 
I know his name and have his reputation 
in my hands. I found out that ’Enrietter 
was his “‘ old woman,” and a great many 
other things she ought not to have been, 
I found out that I had not dined once 
with my friends when he had not spent the 
evening with her. I found out that he 
had kept count of my every engagement 
with greater care than I had myself. I 
found out that he had spent so many 
hours in my kitchen that the question was 
what time he had left for the Bank of 
England. And I found such an assort- 


ment of flasks and bottles that I could 
only marvel how ’Enrietter had managed 
to be sober for one minute during the 
three weeks of her stay with me. 

I sent for my old charwoman the next 
morning. She was of the type now rapidly 
dying out in London, and she was more 
worthy, if possible, than the housekeeper. 
Her manner went far to restore my self- 
respect, and this was the only service I 
could ask of her, her time being occupied 
chiefly in waiting upon ’Enrietter, In 
fairness, I ought to add that ’Enrietter was 
game to the last—she got up and down- 
stairs somehow, she cooked the lunch, she 
would have waited at table, bandaged 
head and all, had I let her. But the less 
I saw of her, the greater her chance for 
the repose prescribed by the night sur- 
geon. Besides, she and her bandaged 
head were due at the hospital, This 
time she went in charge of the char- 
woman, whose shawl and bonnet, oozing 
propriety, were more than sufficient to keep 
all the night or day surgeons of London 
in their place. They returned with the 
cheerful intelligence that matters were 
even worse than was at first thought, that 
’Enrietter’s eye was in serious danger, that 
absolute quiet in a darkened room was 
essential, that lotions must be applied and 
medicines administered at regular intervals 
—in a word, that my flat, as long as 
’Enrietter remained in it, must be turned 
into a nursing home, with myself as chief 
nurse, which was certainly not what I had 
engaged her for. I went upstairs, when 
she was in bed again, and told her so, 
She must send for some one, I did not 
care whom, to come and take her off my 
hands at once. My temper was at boiling- 
point, but not for the world would I have 
shown it or done anything to destroy 
’Enrietter’s repose and so make matters 
worse and not be able to get rid of her 
at all. As usual, her resources did not 
fail her; she was really wonderful all 
through. ‘There was an old friend of her 
father’s, she said, who was in the Bank of 
England (I knew that friend); he could 
admit her into a hospital of which he 
was a patron (Heaven help that hospital !) 
But I held my peace. I even wrote her 
letter and sent it to the post by the 
charwoman. ’Enrietter’s morals were 
beyond me, but my own comfort was not. 

I do not know whether the most as- 
tonishing thing in all the astonishing 
episode was not the reappearance of the 
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old friend of her father’s in his other 
vole of medical student. I suppose he 
did not realise how grave ’Enrietter’s 
condition was. I am sure he did not 
expect anything less than that I should 
open the door for him. But this was 
what happened. His visit was late, the 
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were better and if there was now some 
one to take care of her. His self-con- 
fidence came back as he talked. 

“Your story is extremely interesting,” 
I told him, “and I am especially glad to 
hear it because my cook”—with a vin- 
dictive emphasis on the cook—“ has told 


} 


‘He threw all pretence to the winds and ran downstairs as if the volice were at 
his heels.” 


charwoman had gone for the night, and 
I was left to do all ’Enrietter’s work 
myself. He did not need to tell me 
who he was—his face did that for him. 
But he stammered out the wretched fable 
of the medical student, the young lady 
and the cab. She was quite alone when 
he left her, he added, and he was worried, 
and, being in the neighbourhood, he called 
in passing to inquire if the young lady 





me quite a different one as to how she 
came by her broken head. Now——” 
He was gone. He threw all pretence 
to the winds and ran downstairs as if the 
police were at his heels, as I wished 
they had been. I could not run after him 
without making a second scandal in the 
house ; and if I had caught him, if I had 
given him in custody for trespass, as I 
was told afterwards I might have done, 
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how would I have liked figuring at the 
police courts ? 

Curiously, he did have influence with 
the hospital which shall be nameless. 
He did geta bed there for ’Enrietter the 
next morning. It may be that he had 
learned by experience the convenience to 
himself of having a hospital, as it were, 
in his pocket. But the arrangements 
were by letter; he did not risk a second 
meeting, and I asked ’Enrietter no ques- 
tions. For my own satisfaction, I went 
with her to the hospital: a long melan. 
choly drive in a four-wheeler, ’Enrietter, 
with ghastly face, more dead than alive. 
I delivered her into the hands of the 
nurses. I left her there, a bandaged 
wreck of the pretty ’Enrietter who had 
been such an ornament to our chambers, 
And that was the last I saw of her— 
though not the last I heard. 

A day or two later, her sister came to 
pack up her belongings—a young woman 
with a vacant smile, a roving eye, and a 
baby in her arms. I had only to look 
at her to know that she wasn’t the sort 
of sister to force anything on anybody, 
much less on ’Enrietter, And yet, I 
went to the trouble of reading her a little 
lecture. Even if ’Enrietter’s morals were, 
as I say, beyond me, I am not entirely 
without a conscience. The sister kept 
on simpering vacantly, while her eyes 


roved from print to print on the walls of 


the dining-room where I was interviewing 
her, and the baby stared at me_ with 
portentous solemnity, and that was all that 
came of my lecture. 


Then, about three weeks after the 
sister’s visit, I heard from ’Enrietter her- 
self. She wrote with her accustomed 
politeness. She begged my pardon for 
troubling me. She had left the hospital. 
She was at home, and she had just 
unpacked the trunk the sister had 
packed for her, Only one thing was 
missing. She would be deeply obliged if 
I would look in the left-hand drawer of 
the kitchen dresser, and send her the 
package of cigarettes I would find there, 
And she was mine, very respectfully, 
It would have been comic had it not 
shown how far beyond all sense of even 
appearances she had fallen. 


This is the story of ’Enrietter’s adven- 
tures in our chambers, and I think who- 
ever reads it will not wonder that I fought 
shy afterwards of the English servant who 
was not well on the wrong side of forty 
and whose thirst could not be quenched 
with tea. The real wonder is that I had 
the courage to risk another ‘“ maid” of 
any kind. Women have been reproached 
with their gossiping about servants, since 
time immemorial, and I don’t know 
how long before that. But when I re- 
member ’Enrietter, I do not understand 
how we have the heart ever to gossip 
about anything else. What became of 
her, who can say? Sometimes, when I 
think of her pretty face and all that was 
good in her, I can only hope that the 
next orgy led to still worse things than a 
broken head, and that death saved her 
from the London streets. 






































LIFE ON A 


“The Caroline.” 


SOUTH SEA SCHOONER. 


BY BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 


SLANDS and reefs and palms and 
schooners—how well we all loved 
them in our school days! How de- 

voutly all the boys, and many of the girls, 
hoped some day to wander away in a long 
low raking ship, with many sails, discover 
pirate hoards, see sharks and flying-fish, 
pick up coral and cocoanuts, and have 
adventures, like the lucky Peters and 
Carries in prize-books! It seemed so 
easy then, so natural, even. When people 
were grown up they did what they liked ; 
so should we. We could see ourselves 
setting sail from the seaside, where we 
always went in August—going off from 
the pier in a blaze of glory, and a belted 
costume trimmed with pistols, on the poop 
of our own smart clipper ship, bound 
for the South Sea Islands ; while all “‘ the 
others,” who were going back to school 
that very day, and hadn’t as much as a 
punt among them, stood with straps of 
books in their hands, and envied us 
poignantly, 


Well, well, well ! ‘The small suburban 





villa ; the muffed glass of an office window, 
sprayed by city mud; the plod of tired 
horses’ hoofs along spongy country lanes, 
with a mackintoshed figure crouching 
behind—these are the grey photographs 
that Fate draws out on the cinematograph 
of life of most of us, instead of the 
brilliant picture we once coloured for 
ourselves, 

*,.. The wharves and the weed grown ships 

And the sea-tides tossing free, 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea,” 
remain among those ‘‘ long, long thoughts” 
of youth, that time has buried deep 
beneath dust-heaps of dead _ illusions. 
‘The South Seas are very far away; the 
dream was a childish one. And yet—if 
it could have come true ! : 

The “come true” feeling was very 
strong with me on a blue-and-gold “ hot 
season ” morning of 1904, when I followed 
my sea-going trunk down a spider-legged 
wharf, that lay under the shadow of certain 
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purple mountain peaks fringed about the 
base with palms and oranges. A steamer 
had brought me to the island—the last 
but one of a long succession of ships, 
diminishing gradually in size, from the 
majestic 10,000-tonner in which I had 
started from England, down to the pretty 
little white schooner of 170 tons, that now 
lay out at anchor beyond the wharf, 
waiting to take me away into waters where 
time and hurry, and the trail of the 
smoke-stack, were not. 

For more than four months after, the 
little Cavoline was my home. Little she 
seemed at first, but before long she 
assumed the proportions of quite a majestic 
vessel. There was no schooner in those 
waters that could touch her, either for 
speed, size, or (alas!) for pitching and 
rolling, in any and every weather. Her 
g5-foot masts made a brave show, when 
clothed with shining canvas; her white 
hull, with its scarlet encircling band, and 
the sun-coloured copper glimmering at 
the water-line, stood out splendidly on 
the blazing blue of the great Pacific. With 
her olive-faced Kanaka crew, and her 
rough, genial, sailorly mates and captain ; 
her high white poop, and sturdy deck- 
houses ; her strange salt atmosphere and 
tarry smells, hard food and harder lodging, 
she was the very embodiment of the 
“story” sailing-vessel, and would have 
delighted the heart of Clark Russell, had 
that distinguished author any love to 
spare from cross-rigged ships for fore-and- 
afters. “A three-masted topsail schooner” 
was her official name. ‘The unofficial 
names she was called in a calm, when the 
great Pacific swell brought out her full 
rolling powers, are best left unreported. 

What is life on a South Sea schooner 
like? How does it compare with the 
steamer life, that most people, in these 
globe-trotting days, know so well ? 

For the officers of the ship it is a very 
hard life indeed. Native crews are the 
rule in the South Seas, and native crews 
make work for every one, including them- 
selves. Absolutely fearless is the Kanaka, 
active as a monkey aloft, good-natured 
and jolly to the last degree, but perfectly 
unreliable in any matter requiring an 
ounce of thought or a pennyweight of 
discretion, and, moreover, given to shirk 
work ina variety of ingenious ways that 
pass the wit of the white man to circum- 
vent. Constant and keen supervision 
while at sea, unremitting hurry and drive 


in port, are the duties of a South Sea 
mate, coupled with plenty of actual hard 
work on his own account. I have known 
a case where a small schooner was leaking 
badly, many days from port, and almost 
constant pumping was required. The 
pump broke while in use ; and the watch, 
delighted to be released, turned in at 
eight bells without having done their spell, 
and without reporting the accident. ‘The 
water gained steadily, but that did not 
trouble them; and when the mate dis- 
covered the accident, and set them to 
mend the pump at once, they were both 
surprised and grieved ! 

“Watch and watch!” is the rule on 
small sailing-vessels ; four hours on and 
four hours off, day and night, except for 
the “ dog watches,” four to six and six to 
eight in the evening, which create a daily 
shift in order that each man may be on 
watch at a different time on successive 
days. Always provided, of course, that 
the ship has any watches at all! I have 
sailed in a Pacific schooner where the 
crew spent most of their time playing the 
accordion and _ the Jew’s-harp, and slept 
peacefully all night. In the daytime 
there was generally some one at the 
wheel; but at night it was usually lashed, 
and the ship was let run, with all sails set, 
taking her chances of what might come, 
every soul on board being asleep. One 
night the cook came out of his bunk to 
get a drink from the tank, and found the 
vessel taken aback, and doing two or 
three knots astern. ‘The whole spirit of 
South Sea life breathes from the sequel. 
He told nobody! The galley was his 
department, not the sails; so he simply 
went back to his bunk. In the morning 
we fetched up off the northern side of an 
island we had intended to approach from 
the south ; having, strange to say, some- 
how escaped piling our bones on the 
encircling reef, and also avoided the 
misfortune of losing our masts and getting 
sunk, 

If there is a good deal of hard work on 
most schooners, and something of risk on 
all, there is also plenty of adventure and 
romance, for those who care about it. 
One seldom meets an island skipper 
whose life would not furnish materials for 
a dozen exciting books. Being cut off 
and attacked by cannibals down in the 
dangerous western groups ; swimming for 
dear life away from a boat just bitten in 
two by an infuriated whale; driving one 
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native king off his throne, putting another 
on, and acting as prime minister to the 
nation; hunting up a rumour of a splendid 
pearl among the pearling islands, and 
tracking down the gem, until found and 


however, he is ousted from his pride of 
place most completely by the cargo, which 
takes precedence of him at every point ; 
so that he rapidly learns he is not of 
nearly so much value as a fat sack of 
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Taking on cargo. 


coaxed away from its careless owner at 
one-tenth Sydney market prices—these 
are incidents that the typical schooner 
captain regards as merely the ordinary 
kind of break to be expected in his rather 
monotonous life. He does not think 
them very interesting, as a rule, and 
dismisses them somewhat briefly, in a 
yarn. What does excite him, cause him 
to raise his voice and gesticulate freely, 
and induce him to “yarn” relentlessly 
for half a watch, is the recital of some 
thrilling incident connected with the price 
of cargo or the claims made for damaged 
stuff by some abandoned villain of a 
trader. ‘There is something worth relating 
in a tale like that, to his mind! 

The passenger on an island schooner 
learns very early to cultivate a humble 
frame of mind. On a great steam liner 
he is all in all. It is for him almost 
entirely that the ships are built and run ; 
his favour is life or death to the company. 
He is handled like eggs, and petted like 
a canary bird. Every one runs to do his 
bidding ; he is one of a small but precious 
aristocracy waited on hand and foot by 
the humblest of serfs. On a schooner, 


copra, and he becomes lowlier in mind than 
he ever was before. ‘There is no special 
accommodation for him, as a rule; he must 
go where he can, and take what he gets. 
If he can make himself useful about the 
ship, so much the better ; every one will 
think more of him, and he will get some 
useful exercise by working his passage in 
addition to paying for it. 

Here is a _ typical day on_ the 
Caroline. 

At eight bells (8 a.m.) breakfast is 
served in the cabin. The passenger’s 
own cabin is a small deck-house placed 
amidships on the main deck. ‘The deck 
is filled up with masses of cargo, inter- 
posing a perfect Himalayan chain of 
mountains between the main deck and 
the poop. It is pouring with tropical rain, 
but the big main hatch yawns half open 
on one side, because of the native 
passengers in the hold. On the other 
side foams a squally sea, unguarded by 
either rail or bulwark, since the cargo is 
almost overflowing out of the ship. The 
Caroline is rolling like a_ porpoise, 
and the passenger’s hands are full of 
mackintosh and_hat-brim. It seems 





impossible to reach the poop alive; but 
the verb “have to” is in constant use on 
a sailing-ship, and it does not -fail of its 
magical effect on this occasion. Claw- 
ing like a parrot, the passenger reaches 
the cabin, and finds the bare-armed, 
bare-footed mates and the captain engaged 
on the inevitable ‘‘tin” and_ biscuits. 
There is no tea this morning, because the 
cockroaches have somehow managed to 
get into and flavour the brew; and the 
cabin will none of it. ‘The captain has 
sent word by the native steward that 
he will “learn” the cook—a_ strange 
threat that usually brings about at least 
a temporary reform—and is now engaged 
in knocking the copra-bugs out of a piece 
of biscuit and brushing a colony of ants 
off his plate. Our cargo is copra (dried 
cocoanut), and in consequence the ship 
resembles an entomological museum 
more than anything else. No centipedes 
have been found this trip so far; but the 
mate stabbed a big scorpion with a. sail- 
needle yesterday, as it was walking across 
the deck ; and the cockroaches—as large 
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him out on the deck last night, and nearly 
succeeded ! 

It grows very warm after breakfast, for 
we are well within the tropics, and the 
Caroline has no awnings to protect her 
deck. ‘The rail is almost hot enough to 
blister an unwary hand, and the great sails 
cast little shade, as the sun climbs higher 
to the zenith. The pitch does not, how- 
ever bubble in the seams of the deck, 
after the well-known fashion of stories, 
because the Caroline, like mest other 
tropical ships, has her decks caulked 
with putty. A calm has fallen—a 
Pacific calm, which is not as_ highly 
distinguished for calmness as the stay-at- 
home reader might suppose. ‘There is no 
wind, and the island we are trying to 
reach remains tantalisingly perched on 
the extreme edge of the horizon, like a 
little blue flower on the rim of a crystal 
dish. But there is plenty of sea—long 
glittering hills of water, rising and falling, 
smooth and foamless, under the ship, 
which they fling from side to side with 
cruel violence. The great booms swing 

















Native passengers. 


as mice, and much bolder—have fairly 
“taken charge.” ‘The captain says he 
does not know whether he is sleeping in 
the cockroaches’ bunk, or they in his, but 
he rather thinks the former, since the 
brutes made a determined effort to throw 


and slam, the blocks clatter, the masts 
creak, Everything loose in the cabins 
toboggans wildly up and down the floor. 
At dinner, the soup which the cook has 
struggled to produce, lest he should be 
“learned,” has to be drunk out of tin 
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mugs for safety. Every one is sad and 
silent, for the sailor hates a calm even 
more than a gale. 

Bonitos come round the ship in a 
glittering shoal by-and-by, and there is 
a rush for hooks and lines. One of 
our native A. B.’s produces a huge pearl 
hook, unbaited, and begins to skim it 
lightly along the water at the end of its 
line, mimicking the exact motions of a 
flying-fish with a cleverness that no white 
man can approach. Hurrah! acatch! A 
mass of sparkling silver, blue, and green, 
nearly twenty pounds’ weight, is swung 
through the air, and tumbled on deck. 
Another and another follows; we have 
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gold earrings in one ear, and fastens a 
wreath of cock’s feathers about his hat. 
Koddi (christened George) gets into a 
thick blue woollen jersey (very suitable for 
Antarctic weather), a scarlet and yellow 
pareo or kilt, and a pair of English shoes, 
which make him limp terribly; but they 
are splendid squeakers, so Koddi is 
happy. (The Pacific islander always 
picks out squeaking shoes if he can get 
them, and some manufacturers even put 
special squeakers into goods meant for 
the island trade.) ‘la puts on three 
different singlets—a pink, a blue, and a 
yellow—turning up the edges carefully, so 
as to present a fine display of layered 

















An island lake. 


over a hundred pounds’ weight of fish in 
halfan hour. The crew shout and sing for 
delight. ‘There are only seven of them 
and five of us, but there will not be a 
scrap of that fish left by to-morrow, for all 
the forecastle hands will turn to and cook 
and eat without ceasing until it is gone ; 
after which they will probably dance for 
an hour or two. 

To every one’s delight, the weather 
begins to cloud over again after this, and 
we are soon spinning before a_ten-knot 
breeze towards the island, within sight of 
which we have been aimlessly beating 
about for some days, unable to get up. 
Our crew begin to make preparations. 
‘fapitua, whois a great dandy, puts two 


colours, like a Neapolitan ice ; and gums 
the gaudy label off a jam tin about his 
bare browh arm, thus christening himself 
with the imposing title of “Our Real 
Raspberry.” Neois wearing two hats and 
three neck-handkerchiefs ; Oki has a cap 
witha “P. & O.” ribbon, and a Union 
Steamship Company’s jersey, besides a 
threepenny-piece in the hollow of each 
ear. ‘Truly we are a gay party. 

It is a true coral island we are now 
approaching, and therefore a low one. 
Only the islands partly shaped by volcanic 
agency show the wild, ragged purple 
peaks and heavy forests generally depicted 
in all illustrations of the South Seas, A 
true coral island makes small show in a 





photograph or drawing. ‘Translate the 
dazzling snow of this coral-sand beach, 
the blinding green of the picturesque 
“bush” behind, the emerald and silver of 
the polished cocoa-palm fronds, tossing 
eighty feet up in air, the incredibly vivid 
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and lets go her anchors, and the chains 
roar down into the deep with the pleasant 
sound that the sailor loves. Out goes 
a boat, and over the side swings the 
dangling rope-ladder that replaces the 
gangway of liners and piers and the neat 

















The mate stabbed a big scorpion with a sail-needle as it was walking 
across the deck. 


hues of the encircling coral reef and 
shallow lagoon, into streaks of grey and 
smears of ink, and what remains ? 

There is anchorage here, of a kind, 
but no harbour. The Caroline comes 
to a halt at a safe distance from the reef, 


little temporary staircase, or ‘‘ accommoda- 
tion ladder,” of ordinary steamers. ‘There 
is a fleet of canoes about us by this time 
—each a dug-out log of wood, balanced 
by a great outrigger, and paddled by 
a grinning native in a kilt and a wreath 
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of flowers I know the island we are 
approaching, and I know its peculiarly 
nasty reef, which encircles the whole 
island with an unbroken chevaux-de-Ffrise 
of sharp white coral teeth. So I do not 
get into the ship’s boat, but lower myself 
into the apparently perilous quarters 
provided by a canoe, whose owner is 


A parrot-fish or two rush away before 
the prow of the canoe-—-big handsome 
creatures of a vivid grass-green, patched 
with Reckitt’s blue, and streaked with 
pink and scarlet. These are good to 
eat ; but many poisonous and dangerous 
fish lurk among the fairy grottoes and 
gardens of the reef. ‘There is a hideous 

















A village street. 


overcome with pride at conveying the 
“wahiné papa” (white woman). When the 
Caroline last touched here, no white woman 
had ever set foot on the island before ; 
and the island girls surrounded me and 
pinched me all over to see if I was real ! 
The water round about the ship is blue 
with a blueness for which there is no 
simile, since nothing else in nature can 
ever approach its splendid colour. As we 
rush rapidly towards the land, the coral 
rock rises up beneath us, a garden of 
purple, orange, pink, green and white. 
They are rather disappointing, these 
beautiful masses of feathery coral, when 
one brings them to the upper air; very 
much of the colour is due to the water, 
and only the white retains its loveliness 
when dry. Red coral is rare in the 
Pacific, and small in quantity ; but white 
coral is the actual material of the islands. 
The sand is powdered coral; all gravel 
is compesed of small bits and twigs ; 
walls are made of piled-up lumps of 
“brain” coral, and lime is always 
manufactured from the same material. 





toad-like creature, repulsively spotted, 
and covered with wrinkles and _ warts, 
which has a row of sharp spines down its 
back, each charged with deadly poison. 
There are big eight-armed devil-fish, 
strong enough to drag a man under 
water. ‘There are black-and-white banded 
sea-snakes, timid creatures, and anxious 
to keep out of the way, but deadly of 
bite if accidentally struck ; there are huge 
sea-urchins, armed with purple spines as 
long and thick as a large drawing-pencil, 
extremely likely to produce lock-jaw if 
trodden on. On the outer side of the 
reef may be encountered the terrible 
sting-ray, as big as a large shark, with a 
long whip-like tail tipped with a poisoned 
dagger, which may pierce the unwary 
swimmer through; and, even in a boat, 
one is not safe from the sword-fish, which 
can, and often does, stab its formidable 
long spear through boat and boatman 
together. Sharks, in the Pacific, may be 
anywhere ; it is reasonably certain that 
they are on the look-out as we reach the 
foaming reef, and rush perilously over it 
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on the crest of a carefully chosen breaker. 
Harmless and very lovely is the little 
coral-fish, flickering about the reef in 
shoals like the flight of brilliant butter- 
flies; and the large red gold-fish you 
may see is also harmless and good for 
food. 

Separated from the splendidly blue 
outer sea by the white girdle of the reef, 
the inner lagoon glows under the burning 
sky, a stretch of pure, melted emerald. 
Within this natural moat lies the island, 
its whole population collected on the 
beach—one white man and several hun- 
dred merry brown natives. No one who 
has not lived on these lonely islands can 
conceive the wild excitement caused by 
a sail—it may be the first for many 
months. From earliest dawn the islanders 
have been watching our little pearl-coloured 
triangle creeping up from the horizon, 
hoping, yet fearing, until it became certain 
that we really were going to call. ‘Then 
the island resounded with the yells of 
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granate flowers, white, waxlike stephano- 
tis, and richly-scented ‘‘tieré” blossoms, 
for wreaths; young girls strung scarlet 
and yellow berries into long necklaces, 
and made garlands of the curled and 
twisted peel of a red, perfumed fruit, 
which, when made, resembled nothing on 
earth so much as feather boas of a novel 
kind. Fresh pink or yellow muslin or 
cotton frocks, of the usual night-dress 
pattern familiar in the South Seas, were 
washed out, flowers stuck behind ears, 
*senet” from the trader’s store deluged 
over hair and clothes. And now, as we 
land, while the trader is on the Caroline 
talking business in the cabin, and asking 
eagerly whether the Japanese war is over 
yet, and if the captain has got a bottle 
of “square-face” to spare, the crew are 
hurried off by a hundred delighted natives 
to feast and dance, and tell tales of the 
outer world—myself and the mate being 
captured by the Ariki, or chief, and his wife. 

They take us by the elbows, and lead 

















Native houses. 


dying pigs and the shriek of slaughtered 
fowls ; the men climbed cocoanut-trees, 
threw down scores of great unhusked nuts 
as big as the largest football, and pro- 
ceeded to husk them on a_ sharpened 
stick ; the women heated the cooking-pits 
and began to mix arrowroot, banana, and 
scraped cocoanut for puddings. Children 
fetched scarlet hibiscus balls and pome- 





us up a pretty road paved with snowy 
sand, along a splendid avenue of cocoanuts 
to the Ariki’s house. It is one-storied 
and one-roomed; the walls are made of 
canes, set so as to admit light and air; 
windows there are none. ‘The roof, of 
plaited pandanus thatch, is deep and high 
and cool. The floor is covered with 
white coral gravel, The only furniture 
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consists of a native bedstead netted across 
with cocoanut fibre, a number of plaited 
mats, and a pile of camphor-wood boxes 
containing the family wardrobe. 

Nothing can exceed the delight of the 
Ariki, and the natives who crowd into the 
house, over the captured “ ¢angata papa” 
(white people). ‘They hang us all over 
with wreaths of flowers and berries. They 
take our hats and trim them with flowers, 
leaves, ad pretty feather crowns. They 
tie a native dancing-dress of arrowroot 
fibre round my waist, and attempt to rub 


shallot, Let the epicure try it—also the 
baked gold-fish that is now on my leaf, 
with a cocoanut-shell full of the famous 
cocoanut sauce so praised by Captain 
Cook, to dip the fish into. This sauce 
looks like cream, and is made by grating 
and straining the ripe nut meat into salt 
water, Then there is ‘ palusami”—the 
tops of young taro plants stewed in 
cocoanut-cream, a most delicate dish ; 
** tooki-futchi”—baked bananas beaten 
up with arrowroot into a pudding ; arrow- 
root in jelly, with cocoanut oil ; breadfruit, 
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in the cabin. 


cocoanut oil on the mate’s hair; but this 
last honour is declined. Presently the 
feast is served, laid upon a mat on the 
floor. There are no plates but large 
green leaves, no forks save Nature’s. It 
is all laid out at once, and we are pressed 
to begin. I help myself to a handful of 
raw fish. Nasty? Not at all: it is 
delicious, as I well know, being already 
familiar with this South Sea dainty. The 
fish is a delicate white kind ; it is finely 
filleted, steeped in fresh limejuice for half 
a day, and served with a sauce of native 


fresh and floury, smoking from the ground- 
oven ; pineapples, bananas of many kinds, 
enormous oranges, granadillas, full of 
acid-sweet pulp ; pumpkin and breadfruit 
pudding; young green cocoanuts in 
abundance, husked and opened, and full 
of sweet clean water; fat fowls, and a 
baked sucking-pig, besides yams and taro 
and ti roots in any quantity. Truly, a 
royal feast ! 

The meal is not yet over when the 
village drum begins to beat—a strange, 
throbbing, intoxicating noise, calling every 
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one to the dance. It is almost dusk now, 
and the work of taking on and putting off 
cargo cannot be begun to-day; so the 
island gives itself up to festivity. Ranged 
in two long rows, the men and the women 
dance—mostly on one spot as a rule, 
with many wrigglings and shufflings—but 
occasionally with wild, rapid steps and 
skips. ‘They will go on hour after hour, 
apparently tireless ; and before very long 
the dance will develop into the maddest 
of orgies, and be kept up, with the aid of 
plenty of orange and pineapple beer, until 
well on in the next day. ‘The South Sea 
islander does a certain amount of work in 
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whole, taking life with wonderful placidity 
and calmness. We are pacific if the sea is 
not. The utter annihilation of time, that 
is a feature of life on a “ wind-jammer ” 
(as sailing-vessels are rudely called), brings 
with it a peculiar peace of mind. The 
busy, train-catching, office-seeking world 
of continents and towns is as dead to us 
as to any cloistered nun, No news comes 
across the great blue gulf, thousands of 
miles wide, that separates us from New 
Zealand on the one hand and America 
on the other. We meet no other ships, 
and if we did, they would be as long out 
of port as ourselves. In the gorgeous 
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Bird's-eye view of deck from the foretop. 


these enlightened days ; he is nominally 
Christian, and has gleams of civilisation. 
Sut the real business of his life is dancing 
and singing, and he throws his whole 
heart into both. 
So like the lover in “ Locksley Hall,” we 
Wander far away, 


On from island unto island, at the gateways 
of the day, 


picking up cargo here, taking a crowd 
of native passengers there, encountering 
plenty of bad weather from time to time— 
for the Pacific is the most misleadingly 
‘ named of oceans, and serves the voyager 
badly enough, very often—but, on the 





moonlight of the tropic evenings, lying 
about on the poop under the shadowy 
bulk of the great mizzen sail, we yarn and 
speculate, and eat uncounted oranges, 
wondering very little, except during the 
last few days, when the voyage will end, 
and caring little more. 

It is pleasant just at dawn or sunset to 
climb the rigging and sit in the swinging 
foretop, watching the rose and orange of 
the burning sky, and seeing the little oval 
deck stretched out below, like a toy vessel 
in a shop window. It is pleasant, though 
there is a sting of peril in the pleasure, to 
watch a giant waterspout stalking across the 
sea in the centre of a deadly maelstrom 
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of whirling foam, and see the white-winged 
ship turn and fly, and beat about with 
all the skill of all a well-trained ship’s 
company, to avoid the onslaught of the 
threatening monster, which would rip her 
tall masts out by the roots, and maybe 
sink her with the weight of its fall, It is 
exciting to slip cautiously out of one’s 
flooded cabin, and, holding tight in some 
safe corner, see the little Cavo/ine fighting 
her way through the foaming smother 
raised by an all-night gale; there is no 
locking up of companion-hatches, and 
keeping passengers safe, but protesting, 
in their cabins below, on a sailing-vessel, 
where everyone is supposed to be capable 
of taking care of himself. Pleasant it is 
to feel the cool salt breath of the open 
water striking one’s cheek as the schooner 
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slips out to sea from the sultry land ; 
pleasanter still to scent the intoxicating 
odour of fruit, flower and perfumed cocoa- 
nut oil, and greet the kindly earth again 
as the anchor chain roars home in the 
green lagoon. Very far away lie the cold 
grey seas of the North; out of all recol- 
lection the rainy streets and stifling close- 
shut houses of old England. Is it not 
good to stay—to forget—to let all else go, 
and eat the “fei” that casts a spell on the 
eater like the lotos of the ancient world, 
and binds him to the island homes and 
the island life for ever ? ; 

The song of the surf hums dreamily. in 
the voyager’s ears ; the palm-trees whisper ; 
the wood-doves murmur lovingly in the 
orange groves. What shall the 
answer be ? 

















The last of a gallant ship. 
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A THIEF 
IN THE 
NIGHT. 


Further Episodes 
in the Career 
of A. J. Raffles, 
Cricketer and 
Cracksman. 


BY 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
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; V7. 

A TRAP TO 
€EsATCH A 
CRACKSMAN. 


WAS just 

| putting 
out my 

light when the 
telephone 
rang a furious 
tocsin in the 
next room. I 
flounced out 
of bed more 
asleep than 
awake ; in an- 
other minute 
I should have 
been past ringing 

up. It was one 
o'clock in the 
morning, and I had been 










“*Oh Raffles, what dining with Swigger 
sort of a trap ? = bs 
is it?’” Morrison at his club. 


** Hulloa !” 
“That you, Bunny?” 
‘* Ves,—are you Raffles ?” 
“What’s left of me! Bunny, I want 
you—quick.” 
And even over the wire his voice was faint with anxiety and apprehension. 
“What on earth has happened ?” 
“Don’t ask! You never know- 
“Tll come at once. Are you there, Raffles?” 
“What's that ?” 
‘Are you there, man?” 
““ Ve—e—es,” 
“At the Albany?” 
“No, no: at Maguire’s.” 
“Vou never said so. And where’s Maguire ?” 
Copyright in America 1905 by E. W. Hornung. 
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**Tn Half-moon Street.” 

*T know that. Is he there now?” 

“No—not come in yet—and I’m 
caught !” 

* Caught !” 

“Tn that trap he bragged about. It 


serves me right.. I didn’t believe in it. 
3ut I’m caught at last . . . caught 
at last !” 


“When he told us he set it every night ! 
Oh, Raffles, what sort of a trap is it? 
What shall I do? What shall I bring?” 

But his voice had grown fainter and 
wearier with every answer, and now there 
was no answer at all. Again and again | 
asked Raffles if he was there; the only 
sound to reach me in reply was the low 
metallic hum of the live wire between his 
ear and mine. And then, as I sat gazing 
distractedly at my four safe walls, with the 
receiver still pressed to my head, there 
came a single groan, followed by the 
dull and dreadful crash of a human body 
falling in a heap. 

In utter panic I rushed back into my 
bedroom, and flung myself into the 
crumpled shirt and evening clothes that 
lay where I had cast them off. But I 
knew no more what I was doing than 
what to do next. I afterwards found that 
I had taken out a fresh tie, and tied it 
rather better than usual; but I can 
remember thinking of nothing but Raffles 
in some diabolical man-trap, and of a 
grinning monster stealing in to strike him 
senseless with one murderous blow. — I 
must have looked in the glass to array 
myself as I did; but the mind’s eye was 
the seeing eye, and it was filled with this 
frightful vision of the notorious pugilist 
known to fame and infamy as Barney 
Maguire, 

It was only the week before that Raffles 
and I had been introduced to him at 
the Imperial Boxing Club. Heavy-weight 
champion of the United States, the 
fellow was still drunk with his sanguinary 
triumphs on that side, and clamouring for 
fresh conquests on ours. But his repu- 
tation had crossed the Atlantic before 
Maguire himself; the grandiose hotels 
had closed their doors to him; and he 
had already taken and sumptuously fur- 
nished the house in Half-moon Street 
which does not re-let to this day. Raffles 
had made friendsyjwith the magnificent 
brute, while I took timid stock of his 
diamond studs, his jewelled watch-chain, 
his eighteen-carat bangle, and his six-inch 


lower jaw. I had shuddered to see Raffles 
admiring the gewgaws in his turn, in his 
own brazen fashion, with that air of the 
cool connoisseur which had its double 
meaning for me. I for my part would as 
lief have looked a tiger in the teeth. And 
when we finally went home with Maguire 
to see his other trophies, it seemed to 
me like entering the tiger’s lair; but an 
as‘ounding lair it proved, fitted throughout 
by one eminent firm, and ringing to the 
rafters with the last word on_ fantastic 
furniture, 

The trophies were a still greater sur- 
prise. They opened my eyes to the 
rosier aspect of the noble art, as presently 
practised on the right side of the Atlantic. 
Among other offerings, we were permitted 
to handle the jewelled belt presented to 
the pugilist by the State of Nevada, a 
gold brick from the Citizens of Sacra- 
mento, and a model of himself in solid 
silver from the Fisticuff Club in New 
York. I still remember waiting with 
bated breath for Raffles to ask Maguire 
if he were not afraid of burglars, and 
Maguire replying that he had a trap to 
catch the cleverest cracksman alive, but 
flatly refusing to tell us what it was. I 
could not at the moment conceive a more 


terrible trap than the heavy-weight himself 


behind a curtain, Yet it was easy to see 
that Raffles had accepted the braggart’s 
boast as a challenge. Nor did he deny 
it later when I taxed him with his mad 
resolve ; he merely refused to allow me 
to implicate myself in its execution. 
Well, there was a spice of savage satis- 
faction in the thought that Raffles had 
been obliged to turn to me in the end. 
And, but for the dreadful thud which I 
had heard over the telephone, I might 
have extracted some genuine comfort from 
the unerring sagacity with which he had 
chosen his night. 

Within the last twenty-four hours 
Barney Maguire had fought his first great 
battle on British soil. Obviously, he would 
no longer be the man that he had been 
in the strict training before the fight ; 
never, as I gathered, was such a ruffian 


more off his guard, or less capable of 


protecting himself and his possessions, 
than in these first hours of relaxation 
and inevitable debauchery for which 
Raffles had waited with characteristic 
foresight. Nor was the terrible Barney 
likely to be the more abstemious for 
the fact that he had been rather roughly 
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‘Maguire bestowed a couple of brutal kicks upon the senseless form of Raffles.” 
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handled by our own Nick Fisher, before 
that hero was carried from the ring 
with concussion of the brain. ‘Then what 
could be the meaning of that sickening 
and most suggestive thud? Could it be 
the champion himself who had received 
the coup de grace in his cups? Raffles 
was the man to administer it—but he had 
not talked like that man through the 
telephone. 

And yet—and yet—-what else could 
have happened? I must have asked 
myself the question between each and all 
of the above reflections, made partly as I 
dressed and partly in the hansom on the 
way to Half-moon Street. It was as yet 
the only question in my mind. You must 
know what your emergency is before you 
can decide how to cope with it; and to 
this day I sometimes tremble to think of 
the rashly direct method by which I set 
about obtaining the desired information. 
I drove every yard of the way to the 
pugilist’s very door. You will remember 
that I had been dining with Swigger 
Morrison at his club. 

Yet at the last I had a rough idea of 
what I meant to say when the door was 
opened. It seemed most probable that 
the tragic end of our talk over the tele- 
phone had been caused by the sudden 
arrival and as sudden violence of Barney 
Maguire. In that case I was resolved to 
tell him that Raffles and I had made a 
bet about his burglar trap, and that I had 
come to see who had won. I might or 
might not confess that Raffles had rung 
me out of bed to this end. If, however, 
I was wrong about Maguire, and he had 
not come home at all, then my action would 
depend upon the menial who answered 
my reckless ring. But it should result in 
the rescue of Raffles by hook or crook. 

I had the more time to come to some 
decision, since I rang and rang in vain. 
The hall, indeed, was in darkness ; but 
when I peeped through the letter-box I 
could see a faint beam of light from the 
back room. ‘That was the room in which 
Maguire kept his trophies and set his 
trap. All was quiet in the house: could 
they have haled the intruder to Vine 
Street in the short twenty minutes which 
it had taken me to dress and to drive to 
the spot? That was an awful thought ; 
but even as I hoped against hope, and 
rang once more, speculation and suspense 
were cut short in the last fashion that I 
had foreseen. 





A brougham was coming sedately down 
the street from Piccadilly ; to my horror, 
it stopped behind me as I peered once 
more through the letter-box, and out 
tumbled the. dishevelled prize-fighter and 
two companions. I was nicely caught in 
my turn. ‘There was a lamp-post right 
opposite the door, and I can still see the 
three of them regarding me in its light. 
The pugilist had been at least a fine 
figure of a bully and a braggart when I 
saw him before his fight; now he hada 
black eye and a bloated lip, hat on the 
back of his head, and made-up tie under 
one ear. His companions were his sallow 
little Yankee secretary, whose name I 
really forget, but whom I had met with 
Maguire at the Boxing Club, and a very 
grand person in asecond skin of shimmer- 
ing sequins, 

I can neither forget nor repeat the 
terms in which Barney Maguire asked 
me who I was and what I was doing 
there. Thanks, however, to Swigger 
Morrison’s hospitality, I instantly reminded 
him of our former meeting, and of more 
that I only recalled as the words were 
in my mouth. 

“You'll remember Raffles,” said I, ‘if 
you don’t remember me. You showed us 
your trophies the other night, and asked 
us both to look you up at any hour of any 
day or night after the fight.” 

I was going on to add that I had ex- 
pected to find Raffles there before me, 
to settle a wager that we had made about 
the man-trap. But the indiscretion was 
interrupted by Maguire himself, whose 
dreadful fist became a hand that gripped 
mine with brute fervour, while with the 
other he clouted me on the back. 

“You don’t say!” he cried. “I took 
you for some darned crook, but now I 
remember you purfectly. If you hadn’t 
’ve spoke up slick I’d have bu’st your face 
in, sonny. I would, sure! Come right in, 
and have a drink to show there’s—— 
Jee-hoshaphat !” 

The secretary had turned the latchkey 
in the door, only to be hauled back by 
the collar as the door stood open, and the 
light from the inner room was seen stream- 
ing upon the banisters at the end’ of the 
narrow hall. 

‘A light in my den,” said Maguire in a 
mighty whisper, ‘‘and the blamed door 
open, though the key’s in my pocket and 
we left it locked! Talk about crooks, eh? 
By the holy tinker, but I hope we’ve 
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landed one alive! You ladies and gentle- 
men, lay round where you are, while | 
see.” 

And the hulking figure advanced on 
tiptoe like a performing elephant, until 
just at the open door, when for a second 
we saw his left revolving like a piston and 
his head thrown back at its fighting angle. 
But in another second his fists were hands 
once more, and Maguire was rubbing 
them together as he stood shaking with 
laughter in the light of the open door. 

“Walk up!” he cried, as he beckoned 
to us three. “Walk up and see one 0’ 
their blamed British crooks laid as low as 
the blamed carpet, and nailed as tight !” 

Imagine my feelings on the mat! ‘The 
sallow secretary went first; the party in 
the sequins glittered at his heels ; and for 
one base moment I was on the brink of 
bolting through the street door. It had 
never been shut behind us. I shut it 
myselfin the end. Yet it was small credit 
to me that I actually remained on the 
same side of the door as Raffles. 

“Reel home-grown, low-down, un 
washed Whitechapel!” I heard Maguire 
remark within. “Blamed if our boys 
ain’t cock-angels to scum like this. Ah, 
you biter, I wouldn’t soil my knuckles on 
your ugly face; but if I had my thick 
boots on I’d dance the soul out of your 
carcase for two cents !” 

After this it required less courage to 
join the others in the inner room ; and for 
some moments even I failed to identify 
the truly repulsive object about which I 
found them grouped. ‘There was no false 
hair upon the face, but it was as black as 
any sweep’s. ‘The clothes, on the other 
hand, were new to me, though older and 
more pestiferous in themselves than most 
worn by Raffles for professional purposes. 
And at first, as I say, I was far from sure 
whether it was Raffles at all; but I re- 
membered the crash that cut short our 
talk over the telephone ; and this inanimate 
heap of rags was lying directly underneath 
a wall instrument, with the receiver dan- 
gling over him. 

“Think you know him ?” asked the 
sallow secretary, as I stooped and peered 
with my heart in my boots. 

“Good Lord, no! I only wanted to 
see if he was dead,” I explained, having 
satisfied myself that it was really Raffles, 
and that Raffles was really insensible. 
“But what on earth has happened?” I 
asked in my turn. 
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“'That’s what I want to know,” whined 
the party in sequins, who had contri- 
buted various ejaculations unworthy of 
report, and finally subsided behind an 
ostentatious fan. 

“TI should judge,” observed the secre- 
tary, “that it’s for Mr. Maguire to say, 
or not to say, just as he darned well 
pleases.” 

But the celebrated Barney stood upon 
a Persian hearthrug, beaming upon us all 
in a triumph too delicious for immediate 
translation into words. ‘The room wa 
furnished as a study, and most artistically 
furnished, if you consider fantastic shapes 
in fumed oak artistic. ‘There was nothing 
of the traditional prize-fighter about Barney 
Maguire, except his vocabulary, and his 
lower jaw. I had seen over his house 
already, and it was furnished throughout 
by a high-art firm which exhibits just such 
a room as that which was the scene 
of our tragedietta. The person in the 
sequiis lay glistening like a landed salmon 
in a quaint chair of enormous nails and 
tapestry compact. ‘The secretary leant 
against an escritoire with huge hinges of 
wrought iron. ‘The pugilist’s own back- 
ground presented an elaborate scheme of 
oak and tiles, with ingle nooks green from 
the joiner, and a china-cupboard with 
leaded panes behind his bullet head. 
And his bloodshot eyes rolled with rich 
delight from the decanter and glasses on 
the octagonal table to another decanter in 
the quaintest and craftiest of revolving 
spirit-tables. 

“Tsn’t it bully ?” asked the prize-fighter, 
smiling on us each in turn, with his black 
and bloodshot eyes and his bloated lip. 
“To think that I’ve only to invent a trap 
to catch a crook, for a blamed crook to 
walk right into it! You, Mr. Man,” and 
he nodded his great head at me, “ you'll 
recollect me telling you that I’d gotten 
one when you come in that night with the 
other sport? Pity he’s not with you now. 
He was a good boy, and I liked him a lot ; 
but he wanted to know too much, and I 
guess he’d got to want. But I’m liable 
to tell you now, or else bu’st. See that 
decanter on the table ?” 

“IT was just looking at it,” said the 
person in sequins. “ You don’t know what 
a turn I’ve had, or you’d offer me a little 
something.” 

‘You shall have a little something in a 
minute,” rejoined Maguire. ‘‘ But if you 
take a little anything out of that decanter, 
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64 THE 
you'll collapse like our friend upon the 
floor.” 

“Good heavens!” I cried out with 
involuntary indignation, as his fell scheme 
broke upon me in a clap. 

“Ves, sir!” said Maguire, fixing me 
with his bioodshot orbs. ‘“ My trap for 
crooks and cracksmen is a_ bottle of 
hocussed whisky, and I guess that’s it on 
the table, with the silver label around its 
neck. Now look at this other decanter, 
without any ijabel at all; but for that 
they’re the dead spit of each other. I'll 
put them side by side, so you can see. It 
isn’t only the decanters, but the liquor 
looks the same in both, and tastes so you 
wouldn’t know the difference till you woke 
up in your tracks. I got the poison from 
a blamed Indian away west, and it’s ruther 
ticklish stuff. So I keep the label around 
the trap-bottle, and only leave it out 
nights. ‘That's the idea, and that’s all 
there is to it,” added Maguire, putting 
the labelled decanter back in the stand. 
“ But I figure it’s enough for ninety-nine 
crooks out of a hundred, and nine out of 
ten ‘Il have their liquor before they go to 
work, like our friend on the floor.” 

“JT wouldn’t figure on that,” observed 
the secretary, with a downward glance as 
though at the prostrate Raffies. ‘‘ Have 
you looked to see if the trophies are all 
safe ?” 

“ Not yet,” said Maguire, with a glance 
at the pseudo-antique cabinet in which he 
kept them. 

“Then you can save yourself the 
trouble,” rejoined the secretary, as he 
dived under the octagonal table, and 
came up with a small black bag that I 
knew at a glance. It was the one that 
Raffles had used for heavy plunder ever 
since I had known him. 

The bag was so heavy now that the 
secretary used both hands to lift it up on 
the table. In another moment he had 
taken out the jewelled belt presented to 
Maguire by the State of Nevada, the solid 
silver statuette of himself, and the gold 
brick from the Citizens of Sacramento, 

Either the sight of his treasures, so 
nearly lost, or the feeling that the thief 
had dared to tamper with them after all, 
suddenly infuriated Maguire to such an 
extent that he had bestowed a couple of 
brutal kicks upon the senseless form of 
Raffles before the secretary and I could 
interfere. 

** Play light, Mr. Maguire!” cried the 
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sallow secretary. ‘‘The man’s drugged, 
as well as down.” 

“ He'll be lucky if he ever gets up, 
blight and blister him !” 

“T should judge it about time to 
telephone for the police.” 

“Not till ’'ve done with him. Wait till 
he comes to! I guess I’ll punch his face 
into a jam pudding! He shall wash 
down his teeth with his blood before the 
coppers come in for what's left !” 

“You make me feel quite ill,” com- 
plained the grand. lady in the. chair. 
‘“‘T wish you'd give me a little something, 
and not be more vulgar than you can 
elp.” 

“Help yourself,” said Maguire, un- 
gallantly. ‘Say, what’s the matter with 
the ’phone ?” 

‘The secretary had picked up the 
dangling receiver. 

“Tt looks to me,” said he, “as though 
the crook had rung up somebody before 
he went off.” 

I turned and assisted the grand lady to 
the refreshment that she craved. 

“Like his cheek !” Maguire thundered. 
But who in blazes should 4e ring up ?” 
“Tvll all come out,” said the secretary, 
“They'll tell us at the central, and we 
shall find out fast enough.” 

“Tt don’t matter now,” said Maguire. 
“ Let’s have a drink and then rouse the 
devil up.” 

But now I was shaking in my shoes. 
I saw quite clearly what this meant. 
Even if I rescued Raffles for the time 
being, the police would promptly ascertain 
that it was I who-had been rung up by 
the burglar, and the fact of my not having 
said a word about it would be directly 
damning to me, if in the end it did not 
incriminate us both. It made me quite 
faint to feel that we might escape the 
Scylla of our present peril and yet split on 
the Charybdis of circumstantial evidence. 
Yet I could see no middle course of 
conceivable safety, if I held my tongue 
another moment. So I spoke up des- 
perately, with the rash resolution which 
was’ the novel feature of my _ whole 
conduct on this occasion. But any 
sheep would be resolute and rash after 
dining with Swigger Morrison at his club. 

“I wonder if he rang me up!” I 
exclaimed, as if inspired. 

“You, sonny?” echoed Maguire, 
decanter in hand. ‘What in hell could 
he know about you?” 
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“Or what could you know about him?” 
amended the secretary, fixing me with 
eyes like drills. 

“Nothing,” I admitted, regretting my 
temerity with all my heart. ‘ But some 
one did ring me up about an hour ago. 
I thought it was Raffles. I told you 
I expected to find him here, if you 
remember.” 

* But I don’t see what that’s got to do 
with the crook,” pursued the secretary, 
with his relentless eyes boring deeper and 
deeper into mine. 

“No more do I,” was my miserable 
reply.; But there was a certain comfort 
in his» words, and some _ simultaneous 
promise in the quantity of spirit which 
Maguire splashed into his glass. 

‘“Were you cut off sudden?” asked 
the secretary, reaching for the decanter, 
as the three of us sat round the octagonal 
table. 

**So suddenly,” I replied, “that I never 
knew who it was who rang me up. No, 
thank you-—not any for me.” 

“What!” cried Maguire, raising a 
depressed head suddenly. ‘‘ You won't 
have a drink in my house? ‘Take care, 
young man. ‘That’s not being a good 
boy!” 

“But I’ve been dining out,” I ex- 
postulated, “ and had my whack. I really 
have.” 

Barney Maguire smote the table with 
terrific fist. 

‘Say, sonny, I like you a lot,” said he. 
‘“* But I.shan’t like you any if you’re not a 
good boy !” 

“Very well, very well,” I said hurriedly. 
* One finger, if I must.” 

And the secretary helped me to not 
more than two. 

“Why should it have been your friend 
Raffles ?” he inquired, returning remorse- 
lessly to the charge, while Maguire roared 
“Drink up!” and then drooped once more. 

“T was half asleep,” I answered, “and 
he was the first person who occurred to 
me. Weare both on the telephone, you 
see.’ And we had made a bet——” 

The glass was at my lips, but I was 
able to set it down untouched. Maguire’s 
huge jaw had dropped upon his spreading 
shirt-front, and beyond him I saw the 
person in sequins fast asleep in the artistic 
armchair. 

“What bet?” asked a voice with a 
sudden start in it. The secretary was 
blinking as he drained his glass. 





“About the very thing we’ve just 
had explained to us,” said I, watching 
my man intently as I spoke. “I made 
sure it was a man-trap. Raffles 
thought it must be something else. We 
had a tremendous argument about it. 
Raffles said it wasn’t a man-trap. I said 
it was. We had a bet about it in the 
end. I put my money on the man-trap, 
Raffles put his upon the other thing. 
And Raffles was right—it wasn’t a man- 
trap. But it’s every bit as good—every 
little bit—and the whole boiling of you 
are caught in it except me!” 

I sank my voice with the last sentence, 
but I might just as well have raised it 
instead. I had said the same thing over 
and over again to see whether the wilful 
tautology would cause the secretary to 
open his eyes. It seemed to have had 
the very opposite effect. His head fell 
forward on the table, with never a quiver 
at the bang, never a twitch when I 
pillowed it upon one of his own sprawling 
arms. And there sat Maguire bolt up- 
right, but for the jowl upon his shirt-front, 
while the sequins twinkled in a regular 
rise and fall upon the reclining form of 
the lady in the fanciful chair. All three 
were sound asleep, by what accident or 
by whose design I did not pause to 
inquire ; it was enough to ascertain the 
fact beyond all chance of error. 

I turned my attention to Raffles last 
of all. ‘There was the other side of the 
medal. Raffles was still sleeping as 
sound as the enemy—or so I feared at 
first. I shook him gently: he made 
no sign. I introduced vigour into the 
process : he muttered incoherently. But 
it was many and many an_ anxious 
moment before his blinking eyes knew 
mine. 

“Bunny!” he yawned, and nothing 
more until his position came back to him. 
**So you came to me,” he went on, in a 
tone that thrilled me with its affectionate 
appreciation, “as I knew you would! 
Have they turned up yet? ‘They will 
any minute, you know ; there’s not one 
to lose.” 

“No, they won’t, old man!” I whis- 
pered. And he sat up and saw the 
comatose trio for himself. 

Raffles seemed less amazed at the 
result than I had been as a puzzled 
witness of the process ; on the other hand, 
I had never seen anything quite so 
exultant as the smile that broke through 
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his blackened countenance like a light. 
It was all obviously no great surprise, 
and no puzzle at all, to Raffles. 

“How much did they have, Bunny ?” 
were his first whispered words, 

“Maguire a good three fingers, and the 
others at least two.” 

“Then we needn't lower our voices, 
and we needn’t walk on our toes. Eheu! 
I dreamt somebody was kicking me in 
the ribs, and I believe it must have been 
true.” 

He had risen 
with a hand to 
his side, and a 
wry look on his 
sweep’s face. 

“SV Ot. Can 
guess which of 
them ‘it was,” 
said J. “The 
beast is jolly 
well served !” 

And I shook 
my fist in the 
paralytic face of 
the most brutal 
bruiser of his 
time, 

“He is safe 
till the forenoon, 
unless they 
bring a doctor 
to him,” said 
mattles, “if 
don’t suppose 
we could rouse 
him now if we 
tried. How 
much of the 
wonderful stuff 
do you suppose 
Ztook? About 
a tablespoonful ! 
I guessed what it was, and couidn’t resist 
making sure ; the minute I was satisfied, 
I changed the label and the position of 
the two decanters, little thinking I should 
stay to see the fun; but in another 
minute I could hardly keep my eyes 
open. I realised then that I was fairly 
poisoned with some subtle drug. If I 
left the house at all in that state, I must 
leave the spoil behind, or be found drunk 
in the gutter with my head on the swag 
itself. In any case I should have been 
picked up and run in, and that might 
have led to anything.” 
“So you rang me up!” 
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“**Bunny !’ he yawnea.” 


“Tt was my last brilliant inspiration— 
a sort of flash in the brain-pan before the 
end—and I remember very little about it. 
I was more asleep than awake at the time.” 

“You sounded like it, Raffles, now 
that one has the clue.” 

“T can’t remember a word I said, or 
what was the end of it, Bunny.” 

“You fell in a heap before you came 
to the end.” 

“You didn’t hear that through the 
telephone ?” 

“ As though we had been in the same 
room. But I thought it was Maguire who 
had stolen a march on you and knocked 
you out.” 

I never saw Raffles more interested 
and impressed; but at this point his 
smile altered, his eyes softened, and his 
dear old hand sought mine. 

“You thought that, and yet you came 
like a shot to do battle for my body with 
Barney Maguire! Jack-the-Giant-killer 
wasn’t in it with you, Bunny !” 
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“Tt was no credit to me—it was rather 
the other thing,” said I, remembering my 
rashness and my luck, and confessing 
both in a breath, ‘You know old 
Swigger Morrison?” I added in_ final 
explanation. “I had been dining with 
him at his club !” 

Raffles shook his long o!ld head, And 
the kindly light in his eyes was still my 
infinite reward, 

“T don’t care,” said he, ‘how deeply 
you had been dining: é” vino veritas, 
Bunny, and your pluck would always out ! 
I have never doubted it, and I never will. 
In fact, I rely on nothing else to get us 
out of this mess.” 

My face must have fallen, as my heart 
sank, at these words. I had said to myself 
that we were out of the mess already— 
that we had merely to make a clean 
escape from the house—-now the easiest 
thing in the world. But as I looked at 
Raffles, and as Raffles looked at me, on 
the threshold of the room where the three 
sleepers slept on without sound or move- 
ment, I grasped the real problem that lay 
before us. It was twofold ; and the funny 
thing was that I had seen both horns of 
the dilemma for myself, before Raffles 
came to his senses. But with Raffles in 
his right mind, I had ceased to apply my 
own, or to carry my share of our common 
burden another inch. It had been an 
unconscious withdrawal :on my part, an 
instinctive tribute to my leader; but I 
was sufficiently ashamed of it as we stood 
and faced the problem in each other’s 
eyes. 

“Tf we simply cleared out,” said Raffles, 
“you would be incriminated in the first 
instance as my accomplice, and once they 
had you they wou!d have a compass with 
the needle pointing straight to me. ‘They 
mustn’t have either.of us, Bunny, or they 
will get us both. And for my part 
they may as well !” 

I echoed a sentiment that was generosity 
itself in Raffles, but in my case a mere 
truism. 

“It’s easy enough for me,” he went on. 
I am a common housebreaker, and I 
escape. ‘They don’t know me _ from 
Noah. But they do know you ; and how 
do you come to let me escape? What 
has happened to you, Bunny? That’s 
the crux. What could have happened 
after they all dropped off?” And for 
a minute Raffles frowned and smiled 
like a sensation novelist working out a 
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plot; then the light broke, and _trans- 


figured him through his burnt cork. “ I’ve 
got it, Bunny!” he exclaimed. “ You 


took some of the stuff yourself, but not 
nearly so much as they did.” 

“Splendid!” I cried. ‘They really 
were pressing it upon me at the end, and 
I did say it must be very little.” 

“You dozed off in your turn, but you 
were naturally the first to come to yourself. 
I had flown; so had the gold brick, the 
jewelled belt, and the silver statuette. 
You tried to rouse the others. You 
couldn’t succeed ; nor would you if you 
did try. So what did you do? What’s 
the only really innocent thing you could 
do in the circumstances ?” 

“Go for the police,” I suggested dubi- 
ously, little relishing the prospect. 

“'There’s a telephone installed for the 
occasion,” said Raffles. ‘I should ring 
them ‘up, if I were you. Try not to look 
blue about it, Bunny. They’re quite the 
nicest fellows in the world, and what you 
have to tell them is a mere microbe to 
the camels I’ve made them swallow with- 
out a grain of salt. It’s really the most 
convincing one could conceive ; but un- 
fortunately there’s another point which 
will take more explaining away.” 

And even Raffles looked grave enough 
as I nodded. 

“You mean that they'll find out you 
rang me up?” 

‘They may,” said Raffles. ‘I see 
that I managed to replace the receiver all 
right. But still--they may !” 

“Vm afraid they will,” said I, uncom- 
fortably. ‘I’m very much afraid I gave 
something of the kind away. You see, 
you had ze¢ replaced the receiver ; it was 
dangling over you where you lay. ‘This 
very question came up, and the brutes 
themselves seemed so quick to see its 
possibilities that I thought it best to take 
the bull by the horns and own that I had 
been rung up by somebody. In fact, I 
went so far as to say I thought it was 
Raffles !” 

“You didn’t, Bunny !” 

“What could I say? I was obliged to 
think of somebody, and I saw they were 
not going to recognise you. SoI put up 
a yarn about a wager we had made about 
this very trap of Maguire’s. You see, 
I’ve never properly told you how I got in, 
and there’s no time now; but the first 
thing I had said was that I half expected 
to find you here before me. ‘That was 
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in case they spotted you at once. But it 
made all that part about the telephone fit 
in rather well.” 

“T should think it did, Bunny,” mur- 
mured Raffles, in a tone that added 
sensibly to my reward. “TI couldn’t have 
done better myself, and you will forgive 
my saying that yeu have never in your life 
done half so well. Talk about that crack 
you gave me on the head! You have 
made it up to me a hundredfold by all 
you have done to-night. But the bother 
of it is that there’s still so much to do, 
and to hit upon, and so precious little 
time for thought as well as action.” 

I took out my watch, and showed it” to 
Raffles without a word. It was three 
o'clock in the morning, and the latter 
end of March. In little more than an 
hour there would be dim daylight in the 
streets. Raffles roused himself from a 
reverie with sudden decision. ' 

*’There’s only one thing for it, Bunny,” 
said he: ‘we must trust each other, and 
divide’ the labour. You ring up the 
police, and leave the rest to me.” 

“You haven’t hit upon any reason for 
the sort of burglar they think you were, 
ringing up the kind of man they know I 
am ?” 

“Not yet, Bunny, but I shall. It may 
not be wanted for a day or so; and, after 
all, it isn’t for you to give the explanation. 
It would be highly suspicious if you did.” 

“So it would,” I agreed. 

“Then will you trust me to hit on 
something—if possible before morning— 
in any case by the time it’s wanted? I 
won't fail you, Bunny. You must see 
how I can never, never fail you after 
to-night !” 

That settled it. I gripped his hand 
without another word, and remained on 
guard over the three sleepers while Raffles 
stole upstairs. I have since learnt that 
there were servants at the top of the 
house, and in the basement a man, who 
actually heard some of our proceedings ! 
But he was mercifully too accustomed to 
nocturnal orgies, and of a far more up- 
roarious character, to appear unless sum- 
moned to the scene. I believe he heard 
Raffles leave. But no secret was made 
of his exit: he let himself out, and told 
me afterwards that the first person he 
encountered in the street was the con- 
stable on the beat. Raffles wished him 
good morning, as well he might ; for he 
had been upstairs to wash his face and 
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hands; and in the prize-fighter’s great 
hat and fur coat he might have marched 
round Scotland Yard, in spite of his having 
the gold brick from Sacramento in one 
pocket, the silver statuette of Maguire in 
the other, and round his waist the jewelled 
belt presented to that worthy by the State 
of Nevada. 

My immediate part was a little hard 
after the excitement of those small hours. 
I will only say that we had agreed that 
it would be wisest for me to lie like a log 
among the rest for half an hour, before 
staggering to my feet and rousing house 
and police; and that in that half-hour 
Barney Maguire crashed to the floor, 
without awaking either himself or his 
companions, though not without bringing 
my beating heart into the very roof of 
my mouth. : 

It was daybreak when I gave the alarm 
with belland telephone. In afew minutes 
we had the house congested with dis- 
hevelled domestics, irascible doctors, and 
arbitrary minions of the law. If I told 
my story once, I told it a dozen times, 
and all on an empty stomach. But it 
was certainly a most plausible and con- 
sistent tale, even without that confirmation 
which none of the other victims was as 
yet sufficiently recovered to supply. And 
in the end I was permitted to retire from 
the scene until required to give further 
information, or to identify the criminal 
whom the good police confidently ex- 
pected to meet before the day was 
out, 

I drove straight to the flat. The porter 
flew to help me out of my hansom. His 
face alarmed me more than any I had 
left in Haif-moon Street. It alone might 
have spelt my ruin. 

“ Your flat’s been entered in the night, 
sir,” he cried. ‘‘ The thieves have taken 
everything they could lay hands on!” 

“Thieves in my flat!” I ejaculated 
aghast. There were one or two incrimi- 
nating possessions up there, as well as at 
the Albany. 

“lhe door’s been forced with a jemmy,” 
said the porter. “It was the milkman 
who found it out. There’s a constable 
up there now.” 

A constable poking about in my flat 
of all others! I rushed upstairs without 
waiting for the lift. The invader was 
moistening his pencil between laborious 
notes in a fat pocket-book; he had 
penetrated no farther than the forced 
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door. I dashed past him in a fever. I 
kept my trophies in a wardrobe drawer 
specially fitted with a Bramah lock. ‘The 
lock was broken—the drawer void. 

“Something valuable, sir?” inquired 
the intrusive constable at my heels. 

“Yes—some old family silver,” I 
answered. It was quite true. But the 
family was not mine. 

And not till then did the truth flash 
across my mind. Nothing else of value 
had been taken. But there was a mean- 
ingless litter in all the rooms. I turned 
to the porter. He had followed me up 
from the street; it was his wife who 
looked after the flat. 

“Get rid of this idiot as quick as you 
can,” I whispered. ‘I’m going straight 
to Scotland Yard myself. Let your wife 
tidy the place while I’m gone, and have 
the lock mended before she leaves. T’m 
going as I am, this minute !” 

And go I did, in the first hansom I 
could find—but not straight to Scotland 
Yard. I stopped the cab in Piccadilly 
on the way. 

Old Raffles opened his own door to 
me. I cannot remember finding him 
fresher, more immaculate, more delightful 
to behold in every way. Could I paint 
a picture of Raffles with something other 
than my pen, it would be as I saw him 
that bright March morning, at his open 
door in the Albany, a trim slim figure 
in matutinal grey, cool and gay and 
breezy. as incarnate spring. 

“What on earth did you do it for?” 
I asked within. 

“Tt was the only solution,” he an- 
swered, handing me the cigarettes. ‘I 
saw it the moment I got outside.” 

“T don't see it yet.” 

‘Why should a burglar call an innocent 
gentleman away from home ?” 

“'That’s what we couldn’t make out.” 

“T tell you I got it directly I had left 
you. He called you away in order to 
burgle you too, of course!” 





And Raffles stood smiling upon me in 
all his incomparable radiance and audacity. 

“But why me?” I asked. ‘Why on 
earth should he burgle me ?” 

**My dear Bunny, we must leave some- 
thing to the imagination of the police. 
But we will assist them to a fact or two in 
due season. It was the dead of night 
when Maguire first took us to his house ; 
it was at the Imperial Boxing Club we 
met him; and you meet queer fish at 
ihe Imperial Boxing Club. You may 
remember that he telephoned to his man 
to prepare supper for us, and that you 
and he discussed telephones and treastire 
as we marched through the midnight 
streets. He was certainly bucking about 
his trophies, and for the sake of the 
argument you will be good enough to 
admit that you probably bucked about 
yours. Whathappens? Youare followed; 
you are overheard ; you are worked into 
the same scheme, and robbed on the same 
night.” 

“And you really think this will meet 
the case?” 

“JT am quite certain of it, Bunny, so 
far as it rests with us to meet the case 
at all.” 

“Then give me another cigarette, my 
dear fellow, and let me push on to 
Scotland Yard.” 

Raffles held up both hands in admiring 
horror. 

“Scotland Yard !” 

“To give a false description of what 
you took from that drawer in my ward- 
robe.” 

“A false description! Bunny, you 
have no more to-learn from me. ‘Time 
was when I wouldn’t have let you go there 
without me to’ retrieve a lost umbrella. 
But after last night I can trust you to 
retrieve a lost cause !” 

And for once I was not sorry to let 
Raffles have the last unworthy word, as 
he stood once more at his outer door, and 
gaily waved me down the stairs, 
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DWARES, 


GIANTS, 
AND 
THE AVERAGE 
MAN. 





By Dr. DUDLEY A, SARGENT. 





The coming of the Pigmies will give 
increased interest to this suggestive 
paper on the laws of growth and the 
variations from them. It offers solace 
to the short and long alike, and con- 
tains excellent advice to those tn search 
of well-balanced and symmetrical 
development.—Evp. P. M. M. 

















Jeffrey Hudson, Charles |.’s dwarf. 











. HERE is probably no race that 
can be termed a race either of 
pigmies or of giants ; at least, we 

have no authentic record of the existence 
of any race who average more than five 
feet ten inches or less than four feet in 
stature. The very small and very large 
persons who from time to time appear in 
different parts of the world are simply 
anomalies,—abnormal variations from the 
average or mean physical dimensions of 
the human species. 

Any abnormality in one part of the 
human system is likely to be accompanied 
by abnormalities in other parts; and it 
would be easy to show, through the laws 
of physiology and natural heritage, how 
extremely improbable, if not impossible, 
it would be for a race of dwarfs or giants 
to gain a footing in the world, 

Perhaps fhe most remarkable dwarf on 
record was Sir Jeffrey Hudson, the little 
fellow whom Scott introduces in “ Peveril 
of the Peak.” He was born in Rutland- 
shire, England, in 1619. 

When eight years of age he was 








presented by the Duke of Buckingham to 
Queen Henrietta in a cold pie. He after. 
wards became attached to the court of 
Charles I. At one of the Court Masques, 
it is said that the King’s porter, a man of 
gigantic size, who used to torment the 
little dwarf, pulled from one pocket a loaf 
of bread and from the other Jeffrey, much 
to the surprise and amusement of the 
company present. Although these anec- 
dotes seem absurd, it must be remembered 
that Jeffrey was at this time only eighteen 
inches in height. 

He remained at this stature until he 
was thirty years of age, after which a 
curious exception to the laws of growth 
took place; since Jeffrey rapidly grew 
to be three feet nine inches in height, 
whereas most men do not grow a quarter 
of an inch after the age of thirty. This 
dwarf had an enormous head, and very 
large hands and feet ; otherwise his pro- 
portions were symmetrical, and his face 
was considered handsome. 

Another well-authenticated dwarf, and 
one of the most remarkable, was Joseph 
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Boruwlaski. He was born in Poland in 
1739, and died at the advanced age of 
ninety-eight. He, like Hudson, furnishes 
a paradoxical instance of growth late in 
life. At the age of thirty he was three 
feet three inches in height. Then he 
seemed to have stopped growing; until 
one day, at the age of seventy, he suddenly 
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tive stature are many and various. An 
individual may be born much below the 
average normal size of 194 inches for male 
infants and 193 inches for females, and re- 
main at the diminished size for an unusual 
time, as Jeffrey Hudson did, and then grow 
to be of normal stature. Or he may be 
born of normal size, and after growing 

















Patrick O’Brien. 


found that he was able to raise with his 
hand the latch of a door, which up to that 
time he had always raised with a stick. 
He does not state how much he increased 
in height, but the fact that he grew at all 
during these advanced years is very 
unusual. 

The conditions which determine diminu- 


rapidly for a while, suddenly cease to 
grow, and always remain below the 
normal. In many cases, this sudden 
arrest of growth has been brought about 
by causes which could have been pre- 
vented. 

Then there is a class of dwarfs who 
are born of diminutive size, and whose 




















growth is so slow as hardly to be per- 
ceptible. ‘This was probably the case 
with Boruwlaski, who found at seventy 
years of age that he was taller than at 
thirty. If he had been measured regu- 
larly from year to year, he would doubtless 
have found that he was making a small 
annual increase in growth. 

Concerning the personal history of 
giants much less is known than of dwarfs. 
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have small heads in comparison with the 
measurements of other parts. ‘This fact 
was well understood by the ancient 
sculptors, who were accustomed to make 
the heads of their statues small when 
they wished to make the body and limbs 
appear very large, as in the case of the 
familiar statue of Hercules. 

Giants generally have a light, almost 
livid complexion, soft and flabby muscles, 

















Count Joseph 


The latter have been the favourites of 
kings and queens since ancient times, and 
have always excited the interest and 
curiosity of the people. Giants must be 
regarded as anomalies, or freaks of nature, 
representing the opposite extreme from 
dwarfs in the variations from the normal 
or average standard. 

Their abnormal stature is generally due 
to great length of legs, Giants usually 





Boruwlaski. 


undeveloped lungs, and weak voices. 
They are generally of a lymphatic tempera- 
ment, wanting in activity and energy, and 
consequently feeble both in mind and 
body. They are never long-lived: 
O’Brien, the Irish giant, who was eight 
feet four inches tall, died at twenty-two ; 
and Cornelius McGrath, another cele- 
brated giant, who grew eighteen inches 
in a single year and attained the height 
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they would soon learn that 
the individuals tend to ar- 
range themselves in certain 
groups, and that the size of 
these groups and the value 
of the measurements they 
represent conform to certain 
laws. 

If a person of any age 
wishes to find his own stand- 
ing in the community as to 
height, or any other measure- 
ment, he may do so by con- 
sulting certain tables and 
diagrams prepared by the 
scientists who have collated 
the measurements of a great 
number of people of all ages 
and sizes. ‘These measure- 
ments show, for example, 
that a man of sixty-nine 
inches is the eightieth man 
in a hundred, or what we 
term an_ eighty-per-cent. 
man, as to height. ‘There 
are seventy-nine shorter and 
twenty taller than he in the 
usual hundred. The same 
observation might be made 
as to his standing for every 











Robert Hales, the “ Norfolk Giant,” wearing the massive gold watch 
and chain presented to him by Queen Victoria. 


of seven feet eight inches, died at 
twenty. 

The variations from the laws of growth 
are as peculiar in giants as in dwarfs. 
Some are born very large and attain their 
full growth at a very early period. They 
are prize babies, unusually large children, 
and giants in youth; but as they reach 
their limitations in size before others stop 
growing, the contrast is not so great after 
the age of twenty-five. 

Others, who are born of average size, 
grow at a normal rate for a few years, and 
then begin to increase in size at an extra- 
ordinary rate, as in the case of McGrath. 
A few giants are born very large, and 
continue growing rapidly until the age of 
thirty or even later. 

In regarding dwarfs and giants as 
anomalies, one necessarily has in mind 
a central figure or typical specimen of 
the human race as a standard. We may 
regard this figure as the average man. 

If the teachers who take measure- 
ments of different individuals should 
make a careful study of their observations 


part measured, and in this 
way we can determine 
whether or not he is sym- 
metrical and well proportioned, or whether, 
on the other hand, he is strong or weak 
for his size and development. 

If this 
man who 
finds that 
he is an 
eighty- 
per-cent. 
man as 
to his 
height 
should 
find that 
he is only 
a forty- 
per-cent. 
man as 
to his 
weight, 
or as to 
the size 
of his 








arms and 
chest, he 
would 











Magri, 36 inches high (Italian). 




















know that he is not as well developed as 
he should be for his stature, and it would 
be advisable for him to try and improve 
himself in these respects. 

These tests, through the accumulation 
of a great many measurements, can now 
be applied to men, women, and children 
of different ages, by means of what are 
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nature seems trying to attain, and towards 
which the regular order of growth seems 
directed. 

‘There are many variations from this 
standard, as we have seen, and up to a 
certain limit the range is a normal one, 
and is subject to the law of accidental 
causes. Beyond this range come the 

















Colonel Chang of Pekin, 8 ft. 6 in. 


termed Anthropometric Charts, so that 
there is now no excuse for any one not 
knowing just how he or she stands as 
to size, strength, symmetry, and develop- 
ment by comparison with the normal 
standard of the same age. 

Now the reader may ask, just what is 
meant by the normal standard? We 
mean that type of man or woman which 


Died at Bournemouth, 1893, age 48, 


dwarfs and giants, who are anomalies or 

abnormal variations from the standard. 
Now the interesting question is, what 

causes these variations? ‘The difference 


in the physique of races is supposed to be 
due largely to their physical surroundings, 
food supply, and general habits of life. 
Living for a great many generations in 
a cold and barren country, or on dry and 
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below the average ; if both were 
large, he would probably be 
above the average ; while if one 
of the parents were large and 
the other small, the boy would 
be likely to grow to an_ inter- 
mediate height, or about the 
average of both. 

‘There are many local or social 
conditions, however, that would 
tend to favour or retard natural 
growth. Living in a thickly- 
populated city, in dark and 
poorly-ventilated rooms, working 
in a standing position for many 
hours a day, being deprived of 
a proper amount of sleep, and 
not having enough good whole- 
some food, are some of the causes 
which tend to retard growth and 
limit development. <A great 
many of the poor children who 
are living in our large cities are 
destined to be undersized on 
account of their unhealthy sur- 
roundings. 

How much habits and con- 


Charles §. Stratton, known as General Tom Thumb; 12 years old ditions of livin g affect the 
and 25 inches high ; weighed 15 /bs. 




















arid plains, or within the 
confines of a thick forest, 
would naturally tend to 
retard physical growth and 
development. On the 
other hand, living for 
generations in a temperate 
climate, by the sea shore, 
in fertile valleys, or in 
mountainous regions con- 
taining large lime deposits, 
would tend to _ produce 
larger frames and a more 
vigorous people. 
Individual variations are 
influenced chiefly by racial 
characteristics and second- 
arily by natural inheritance. 
A boy born of Chinese 
parents tends towards the 
average of that race, which 
is 5 feet 4,'55 inches; 
while one born of Scotch 
parents tends towards the 
average height of that 
people, 5 feet 8,%'5 inches. 
If both of the boy’s 
parents were small, he 
would be likely to be W. Bradley, Yorkshire. 




















physique, but few persons not con- 
versant with the facts really know. A 
difference of five inches exists between 
the average statures of the best and the 


worst nurtured classes of children of 
corresponding ages. Let those persons 
who think that too much attention is 


being paid to the physical education of 
our boys and girls contemplate this fact, 
and try to realise its injurious effect upon 
the well-being of a community. 
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There is another very interesting phase 
of the law of variation which is not so 


easily accounted for. A person may be a 
good deal above the average in height 
for his age, and considerably below the 
average in weight, or he may be just the 
reverse. ' 
Some persons are taller proportionally 
when they sit down than when they stand 
up ; this is due to the comparative short- 
ness of their legs. In fact, every conceiv- 

















Simon Paap, Dutch dwarf. 


There can be no doubt that pleasant 
surroundings, pure air, good food, and 
plenty of sunshine, favour growth and 
development. Add to these natural 
advantages what may be gained by « 
general participation in all sports and 
games in their season, and a few hours a 
week devoted to systematic exercise, and 
we get at some of the underlying causes 
that make the best nurtured boys average 
five inches taller than the less fortunate 
class of lads we have mentioned. 





able kind of variation may take place in 
form and size within the normal range ; so 
that a person’s head may be in one grade, 
his feet in another, his chest and arms 
‘n still another, and so on through all the 
different parts of the body. 

When a person varies so widely from 
the normal he is said to be poorly balanced 
or unsymmetrical, and the degree is indi- 
cated by the range. How far this wide 
variation from the normal affects one’s 
health and general ability is a question 





























now under consideration. Life insurance 
companies will not insure a person whose 
weight is too small or too large for his 
stature, because they have found by long 
experience that such persons are _ not 
likely to be good risks. 

As the difference in weight is largely 
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were generally indolent, stupid, and un- 
excitable. Some scientists reason that the 
differences exhibited by these two extremes 
really mark the difference in effect between 
growth and development — growth in- 
creasing material, as shown in the case 
of giants; and development implying 
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Charles O’Brien, died 1783. 
His skeleton is one of the wonders of the Hunterian Collection to 
be seen in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Royal College of Surgeons. 


due to differences in girths, one can 
readily see, if the chest is too small for 
the height, or the limbs too large for the 
trunk, that there is a want of harmony 
likely to invite disease, or affect one’s 
physical power and efficiency. We now 
know that wide variations from the normal 
standard in size are also likely to be 
accompanied by marked changes in the 
manifestation of what may be called 
nervous force. 

We saw, when considering the peculi- 
arities of dwarfs’ and giants, that the 
former were often very active, restless, 
vivacious, quarrelsome, whereas the latter 


improvement in structure, as seen in the 
case of dwarfs. ° 

Growth and development, then, may be 
regarded as two distinct processes ; and 
though they are often correlated in respect 
to nutrition, they are often antagonistic to 
each other. To follow this theory out 
in all its details would take us far beyond 
the limits of this paper. Let it suffice to 
say, therefore, that one may grow so fast 
as to use up a great amount of nervous 
energy, and impair his mental efficiency ; 
or he may be so active and irritable, or 
study so long and hard, as to lessen his 
physical growth. 
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The best rule in such 
many others, is to follow the golden 


cases, as in 


mean. Do not use up all of your nervous 
force in one direction ; if you do, you will 
not have it to use in other directions. 
Nature exacts a certain share of this force 
in building up our bodies and in keeping 
them in running order. If we draw this 
force off in idle amusement or dissipation, 
or use it up in unremitting toil without 
any recreation, or allow it to run riot in 
mere animal growth, without making any 
attempts towards cultivation or improve- 
ment of structure, we must make the 
account good in some way. 

I know of no better way of keeping 
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life’s forces well balanced, than by bringing 
into occasional activity all the varied 
faculties of mind and body. It is largely 
through this activity that the different 
parts of the body get their nourishment. 
When one refuses to work, to study, or 
to play, he is literally robbing some part 
of his organism of the food it needs to 
keep it in healthy condition. 

Strive, then, to be well poised, well 
balanced and symmetrically developed, 
mentally and physically. Such are the 
kind of citizens the world is most in need 
of, for they are the conserving element 
that balances the two extremes under all 
conditions and circumstances. 
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Cornelius McGrath, 7 ft. 8 in. 


His skeleton is preserved in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin. 


















































STUDIES IN PERSONALITY. 


MR. GEORGE EDWARDES. 


BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 


**T said there was not half a guinea’s worth of pleasure in seeing this place. Jonnson. ‘ But, 
Sir, there is half a guinea’s worth of inferiority to other ‘people in not having seen it. Boswet.. ‘I 
doubt, Sir, whether there are many happy pecple here.’ JOHNSON. ‘ Yes, Sir, there are mary happy 
people here. There are many people who are watching hundreds, and who think hundreds are 


watching them.’... 


Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguson, I presented him to Dr. Johnson 


Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the Pantheon would encourage luxury. ‘Sir (said 
Dr. Johnson) I am a great friend to publick amusements ; for they keep people from vice. You now, 
(addressing himself to me,) would have been with a wench, had you not been here. O! TI forgot you 


were married.’ ”"—JAMES BOSWELL. 


ENIAL and natural, with all the 
spirit of a sportsman and the 
politeness of princes, Mr. George 

Edwardes immediately impressed me 
as the ideal for a merry monarch of 
the drama. He is the theatrical hustler, 
doing a hundred things at once, and 
doing them all right well as though by 
an unerring instinct; not only a general 
of division but a general of minute sub- 
division. ‘They were waiting for him 
fourteen deep, but I quickly found myself 
instaiied beside him in a great green 
armchair with a huge rakish cigar in the 
corner of my mouth. 

I had not seen him during very many 
years, but I found him little altered, save 
for the gathering snows upon his_ hair, 
a slight new-bern American accent, and a 
few fresh crow’s-feet at the edges of his 
twinkling eyes. His expression was as 
alert as ever, his instant comprehension 
of a point amounted to intuition, his 
sentences were crisp and condensed, yet 
at the same time lucid and convincing. 
He faced me, riding pickaback upon a 
high chair, and helped out all his ob- 
servations by an eloquence of gesture 
unusual in an Englishman. When he 
was sarcastic he pressed his forefinger 
to the side of his nose like Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria; for extraordinary 
emphasis he pressed down his thumb 
like the President of gladiatorial games. 

I reminded him of some criticisms 
upon musical comedy which appeared in 
my sketch of Mr. John Hare. EpwarbeEs 
(animato). “‘I am_ surprised that so 
eminent a man as Mr. Hare should have 
talked in sucha manner. He suggests that 
musical comedy is merely dependent upon 
clowning. Thatis absurd. Who wants to 
go and see mere clowning ? People come 





to beamused. A comedy, whether musical 
or not, attracts only if intrinsically clever 
and if interpreted by clever comedians. 
You see, in musical comedy an actor 
or actress must necessarily be far more 
versatile. ‘They must not only be able 
to act, but they must also know how 
to dance, and, as a rule, they must be 
accomplished musical performers. If they 
possess only one of these three requisites, 
or even two, they are rarely of use 
to us,” 

Vivian. “Then what is the reason cf 
Mr. Hare’s criticism? Surely not mere 
jealousy?” Epwarpbrs (andante). ‘Mr. 
Hare is of course a great actor, and I 
do not wish to say anything disagreeable 
about him. I can understand his annoy- 
ance over the superior attractions of 
musical comedy. Look at the late Fred 
Leslie. I know no one who could rival 
him on any stage. It was not merely 
that he was funny when he liked, but 
he could also put in pathos and tragedy 
and all the subtler emotions better than 
any one else. Why, he played ‘ David 
Garrick,’ and did it as well as any actor 
of the present day can do it. I don’t 
want to accuse any one of jealousy, but 
there is great ground for complaint against 
this fashion of sneering at musical 
pieces. Certain people are pleased to 
hold up their own shows to admiration 
as the Zegitimate drama. Why should 
this innuendo of a bar sinister be cast 
upon our performances at the Gaiety ? 
I venture to submit that the Gaiety has 
done as much for the drama as all these 
proud actor-managers put together. As 
a rule, your actor-manager wants to play 
the title-réle himself. No wonder good 
plays are scarce when authors have to 
aim at gratifying the actor instead of 
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amusing or edifying the public. When 
managers put on a comedy, they spend 
perhaps two weeks and four hundred 
pounds upon the production. At the 
Gaiety it take us at least four months 
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cause of art? We labour abundantly to 
give the public the very best that is to 
be had,—beautiful scenery, bright singing, 
cheerful music, and the best acting ob- 
tainable, As for the material which we 
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(Midgley Asquith & Son, Harrogate. 


Mr. George Edwardes. 


to prepare a piece, and we have to 
spend anything between six and_ ten 
thousand pounds. We hear a great deal 
about the wonderfully high motives of 
these gentlemen, and nobody doubts their 
bona fides, but why should they deny 
the value of our humble efforts in the 





present to the public, where will you 
find anything to equal the lyrics of 
Adrian Ross? Why, they are as clever 
as the Ingoldsby Legends, or anything 
‘Tom Hood ever wrote.” 

Vivian. “Do you include all the 
most prominent actor-managers of the 
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day in your condemnation ?” EDWARDES 
(warmly). “Oh! I am not condemning 
anybody. I am merely asking why they 
condemn another form of art, which I 
believe is no less genuine and which I 
know is certainly far more popular than 
theirs.” Vivian. “I suppose Beerbohm 
Tree spends a certain amount of time 
and money on the production of his 
plays?” Epwarpes. “Yes, I except a 
man like Mr. ‘l'ree, who undoubtedly 
does a great deal.” Vivian. “ Why 
have you not said all this before? These 
covert attacks have been going on for 
a long time, I understand.” EpwWARDES. 
“Simply because I have my own busi- 
ness to atiend to and do not care to 
interfere with theirs, I don’t seek to 
be interviewed and advertised. No one 
cares about me. I rely upon the good- 
ness of my shows to induce people to 
come to them. Do you know, I was 
asked the other day to stand for the 
London County Council. I have even 
been asked to stand for Parliament. 
But that sort of work is not for me. 
I have my own business to occupy me, 
and no time for that. of other people.” 
Vivian. “ But you manage to hold your 
own on the turf as well as-at the theatre, 
I believe?” Epwaxpes. “ When I want 
a little fresh air, I run down to the 
races. My brother looks after all my 
horses for me, and I do not interfere. I 
know they are in very good hands.” 

I reminded him that Mr. Hare had 
exhibited enthusiasm for the idea of a 
national theatre. Epwarbrs (with a 
fine note of contempt). “Why should 
the already overburdened tax-payer be 
plundered in order to assist actors who 
have not been able to make a decent 
living? Why should we force on to the 
stage a succession of dull and recondite 
old plays, which. nobody wants to see ? 
The advocates of the scheme seem to 
forget that there has been progress in the 
drama, as there has been everywhere 
else. ‘The thing won’t be done, so we 
should only waste time in discussing it.” 
Vivian. “ Vhen how do you account for 
the fact that practically every foreign 
country possesses a national theatre ?” 
Epwarpbes. “The English temperament 
is different. It has advanced beyond an 
interest in musty old classics.” Vivian. 
“Such as Shakespeare’s?” EDWARDES. 
“We don’t want a subsidised theatre for 
the purpose of producing Shakespearian 
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plays. ‘The managers do that in a far 
grander style than we could ever have 
them done at a national theatre.” 

Mr. Edwardes happening to mention 
his recent visit to America, I inquired 
whether it was true that the Americans 
possess no actors and no playwrights of 
importance. He thought that an exces- 
sive statement, and mentioned one man, 
among others, whose abilities he vastly 
esteemed—David Warfield in Zhe ALusic 
Master. No one else could have done it 
(said he), except Sir Henry Irving. 
Vivian. ‘“‘ How do you account for the 
dearth of talent? Is it an utter absence of 
imagination ? They seem sharp enough 
in the practical walks of life, but entirely 
devoid of the artistic sense. I remember 
Mr. Whistler telling me how he had been 
invited to write a paper on American 
artists and replied at once, ‘Dear sir, 
there are no American artists.’ And they 
have no writers either, poor things.” 
EpWaARDES (rallentando). “I am not so 
sure of that. I remember one author 
whose ability impressed me considerably.” 
Vivian. “I hope you are not going to 
say the other Winston Churchill. He 
seems as dull as ours is_ clever.” 
Epwarves, “On second thoughts, it was 
not an American at all, but I happened 
to read him over there... . At any 
rate there is one thing to be said for 
Americans. They have perhaps the 
finest theatres in the world, and they 
spare no expense to procure the best 
star artists and the best plays that money 
can buy. I say star artists, because in 
America that system appears to prevail. 
‘They must have a big name to put on 
the bilis: then the small parts can take 
care of themselves. I admire the Ameri 
cans, mind you. If they have not the 
same creative gift as the French, they 
certainly possess the gift of appreciation, 
which is in itself a form of genius.” 

Vivian. “ Now, Mr. Edwardes, what 
have you to say about the morality of the 
stage? Of course every problem story 
and shilling shocker represents the Gaiety 
Theatre as the most abandoned sink of 
iniquity in the world. Do you not 
shudder over your responsibility whenever 
you get five minutes to yourself?” 
EpwWaARDES (with a whimsical smile). “It 
is not often that I do get five minutes to 
myself, But, seriously, I am not exagger- 
ating when I say that the Gaiety is the 
most moral theatre in the world. ‘The 
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penny-a-liner imagines that our green- 
room is thronged with gilded youths 
engaged in a perpetual orgy. As a matter 
of fact, no strangers are allowed behind 
the scenes, and any misbehaviour on the 
part of an actor or actress would mean 
instant dismissal. I doubt whether any 
place of business is conducted more 
strictly.” Vivian. ‘Do you mean to say 
that, if some young spark were smitten 
with one of your young ladies, he could 
not go round to your stage door and 
send up a note?” Epwarpes, ‘‘Oh! 
he could leave a note, which would be 
delivered after the performance. We 
can’t interfere with people’s correspond- 
ence. That would not be right. But 
no one is allowed in without a_ special 
pass, countersigned by the acting stage- 
manager. Suppose you had some business 
to transact, say, with Mr. Payne, there 
would be no difficulty about your admis- 
sion during one of his waits. But you 
would not see any of the ladies. They 
are kept severely apart from the men. 
Ladies dress on one side of the house— 
men on the other.” Vivian, “Like a 
harem.” EpWARDEs (smiling). “ ‘That is 
rather an unfortunate comparison, and an 
absurd one. But really I assure you that 
actresses are quite as moral as, if not more 
than, any class of women. Of course 
there is greater ease and familiarity in the 
theatrical profession, because the sexes 
are thrown more together. But that is a 
safeguard and not an incitement to vice. 
We are very far from the old days when a 
noble lord would splash down £25,000 
and have the run of the theatre.” VIVIAN. 
“Then how do you account for the 
popular superstition about the Gaiety ?” 
Epwarpes. ‘‘ Well, you must know that 
we employ very many people of all sorts. 
A girl comes on as a walking lady, or as 
a super., or as a chorus-girl. Or she may 
have a small part. We soon find out if 
she is no good, and off she goes with 
a couple of weeks’ salary in lieu of notice. 
Then for the rest of her life she will 
describe herself as Miss So-and-so ‘of the 
Gaiety Theatre.’ Afterwards, if she ap- 
pears at the police station or in the 
divorce court, every one turns up the 
whites of his eyes and says, ‘What a 
dreadful place that Gaiety Theatre must 
be!’ Of course this is very hard on us, 
but we can’t help it, and somehow we 
manage to survive it; but it is grossly 
unfair of a certain portion of the Press 
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to be always providing these sensational 
headlines on such flimsy foundation.” 
Mr. Edwardes being reluctant to say 
much in revelation of his own personality, 
I took an opportunity of consulting his 
subordinates, who belong to a profession 
which has the merit of frankness. The 
conclusion, unanimously endorsed, was 
that, throughout the annals of the stage, 
no one had ever been so much worshipped. 
‘To the lowest as well as to the highest 
he is familiarly known as “ the Governor.” 
But though he is a governor who knows 
how to govern, who always contrives to 
have his own way, whose bluffness might 
at first sight be mistaken for roughness, he 
wears a very big heart at no great distance 
from his sleeve. Like your popular 
Member of Parliament, he takes good 
care to make a personal friend of every 
man, woman and child in his’ con- 
stituency. If he is a benevolent despot, 
he tempers his despotism by his extra- 
ordinary accessibility. There is no scene- 
shifter or chorus girl so humble but 
that he is always ready to listen to a 
grievance or encourage an ambition. 
His generosity is only rivalled by his 
sentiment. I was told a story, which he 
will very probably be angry with me for 
repeating. | Having noticed that one of 
the chorus girls was not looking very well 
the other day, he stopped her and asked 
what was the matter. ‘You are not up 
to the mark, my dear (said he). You 
must go and see my doctor. Tell him 
I sent you. Then come and talk to me 
afterwards.” The doctor declared that 
she was in a consumption, and that her 
life could only be saved by a long sea 
voyage. Mr. Edwardes at once volunteered 
to pay for it, when the girl exclaimed, 
“That is very good of you, Mr. Edwardes, 
but I can’t leave mother.” ‘Oh, that’s 
all right,” he replied. ‘* You shall both 
go.” And he at once gave orders for 
the purchase of two return tickets to 
Australia. This was one of the lesser 
lights of his firmament, a new recruit 
who was only earning thirty-five shillings a 
week. Nor are such kindnesses conferred 
only upon people for whom he chances 
to take a fancy. I believe he was the 
first manager to provide his folk with 
luncheons and teas during rehearsals. 
Moreover, any one who shows any talent 
is at once helped on gratuitously to a 
chance of advancement. It is by no 
means the same kind of life in the service 
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of Mr. Edwardes as it would be in that 
of limited companies, whose directors 
may think only of dividends. But happily 
he finds that generosity still pays in the 
long run. 

At the same time he is quite able to 
hold his own, even against the most 
exacting stars. Some one told me a story 
about one of his leading ladies. At a 
final rehearsal she was evidently not 
satisfied. ‘ May I have a word with you, 
Mr. Edwardes?” she called out across 
the stage. ‘‘ Well, what is it, my dear ?” 
“JT want this altered. I don't like it at 
all. If I come on like this, I shan’t get 
a reception.” “Oh! that will be all right, 
my dear. It is not your reception when 
you come on that I want; it is your 
reception when you go off.” However, 
even this lady’s great talents were not able 
to secure that, at any rate on the first 
night. The pit and gallery started boo- 
ing and howling. Mr. Edwardes came 
upon the stage, but no one would listen 
to him for some time. At list he got 
his word in. Lifting up both arms to 
the gallery, he exclaimed in tones of 
mock surprise, “ What! don’t you like 
it?” (Cries of ‘‘No, we don’t,” and more 
booing.) “ Very well: come back in six 
weeks’ time, and I promise you you shall 


like it.” And they did come back, not 
only for six weeks, but for a year, When 
Mr. Edwardes came off the stage—I am 


not sure whether it was on this same 
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occasion, but the tale will serve—he 
found Mr. Arthur Roberts stalking about 
everywhere with a property pistol in his 
hand, looking under the tables and sofas 
and evidently thirsting for some one’s 
gore. Epwarbes. “What on earth are 
you doing ?” Roserts (seriously). “Iam 
looking for that d d author.” 

These are my impressions of the 
personality of Mr. Edwardes; these are 
the impressions acquired by all who know 
him: a good fellow and a good sports- 
man; one who, though he may not say 
much, expresses more by his silence than 
most men do by their garrulity; a little 
hasty, perhaps, but a frank friend and a 
generous adversary—one of the rare few 
who, on all the rough roads of a strenuous 
life, contrive to maintain unimpaired all 
the highest instincts of a gentleman. 
Despite all his assurance, I had almost 
wagered sometimes he was shy. He can 
probably hustle with or against any one on 
either side of the Atlantic,—indeed, with- 
out hustling he could never have attained 
to his present position as the premier 
of the playhouse and Bismarck of the 
ballet. But when he is remembered,— 
and we may not easily forget him,— 
it will not be for his chorographic 
triumphs and musical masterpieces so 


much as for the subtle sympathies and 
kind actions which have endeared him 
to all who enjoy the advantage of his 
friendship. 
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BOOK II. CHAPTER I. (continued). 


§ 5. 


L-ZO!” said Kipps, rising. 
“Not busy?” said Chitterlow, 
enveloping Kipps’ hand for a 
moment in one of his own and tossing 
the yachting cap upon the monumental 
carved oak sideboard. 

“Only a bit of reading,” said Kipps. 

* Reading, eh?”  Chitterlow cocked 
the red eye at the books and. other 
properties for a moment, and then, “ I’ve 
been expecting you round again one night.’ 

“T been coming round,” said Kipps. 
““On’y there’s a chap ’ere I was 
coming round last night, on’y I met ’im.” 

He walked to the hearthrug. Chitter- 
low drifted round the room for a time, 
glancing at things as he talked. 

“Tve altered that play tremendously 
since I saw you,” he said.“ Pulled it all 
to pieces,” 

“What play’s that, Chit’low ? ” 

“The one we were talking about. You 
know. You said something—I don’t 
know if you meant it—about buying half 
of it. Not the tragedy. I wouldn’t sell 
my own twin brother a share in that. 
That’s my investment. ‘That’s my Serious 
Work. No! I mean that new farce I’ve 
been on to. Thing with the business 
about a beetle.” 

“Oo yes,” said Kipps. ‘‘ 7 remember.” 

“T thought you would. Said you’d 
take a fourth share for a hundred pounds. 

You know.” 

‘**T seem to remember something—— 

“Well, it’s all different. Every bit of 
it. I'll tell you. You remember what 
you said about a butterfly. You got 
confused, you know—Old Meth. Kept 
calling the beetle a butterfly, and that set 
me off. I’ve made it quite different. 
Quite different. Instead of Popplewaddle 
—thundering good farce name that, you 
know, for all that it came from a Visitors’ 
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List—instead of Popplewaddle getting a 
beetle down his neck and rushing about, 
I’ve made him a collector—collects butter- 
flies, and this one you know’s a rare one. 
Comes in at window, centre.” Chitter- 
low began to illustrate with appropriate 
gestures. “ Pop rushes about after it. 
Forgets he mustn't let on he’s in the 
house. After that, tells ’em. Rare 
butterfly, worth lots of money. Some 
are, you know. Every one’s on to it after 
that. Butterfly can’t get out of room; 
every time it comes out to have a try, 
rush and scurry. Well, I’ve worked on 
that. Only 

He came very close to Kipps. He 
held up one hand horizontally and tapped 
it in a striking and confidential manner 
with the fingers of the other. ‘ Some- 
thing else,’ he said. “ That’s given me 
a Real Ibsenish ‘Touch—like the Wild 
Duck. You know that woman—l’ve 
made her lighter—and she sees it. When 
they're chasing the butterfly the third 
time, she’s on! She looks. ‘'That’s 
me!’ she says. Bif! Pestered Butterfly. 
She's the Pestered Butterfly. It’s legiti- 
mate. Much more legitimate than the 
Wild Duck—where there isn’t a duck. 

“Knock ‘em! The very title ought to 
knock ’em. Ive been working like a 
horse at it. You'll have a gold mine 
in that quarter-share, Kipps. Z don't 
mind. It’s suited me to sell it, and 
suited you to buy. Bif!” 

Chitterlow interrupted his di-course to 
ask, ‘You haven’t any brandy in the 
house, have you? Not to drink, you 
know. But I want just an eggcupful to 
pull me steady. My liver’s a bit queer. 
. . . It doesn’t matter, if you haven't. 
Not a bit. I’m like that. Yes, whisky ’Il 
do. Better!” , 

Kipps hesitated for a moment, then 
turned and fumbled in the cupboard of 
his sideboard. Presently he disinterred 
a bottle of whisky and placed it on the 
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table. ‘Then he put out first one bottle 
of soda water and, after the hesitation of 
a moment, another. Chitterlow picked 
up the bottle and read the label.“ Good 
old Methusaleh,” he said. Kipps handed 
him the corkscrew, and then his hand 
fluttered up to his mouth. ‘I'll have to 
ring now,” he said, “ to get glasses.” He 
hesitated for a moment before doing so, 
leaning doubtfully as it were towards the 
bell. 

When the housemaid appeared he was 
standing on the hearthrug with his legs 
wide apart, with the bearing of a desperate 
fellow. And after they had both had 
whiskies —“ You know a decent whisky,” 
Chitterlow remarked, and took another 
‘just to drink,” Kipps produced cigarettes, 
and the conversation flowed again. 

Chitterlow paced the room. He was, 
he explained, taking a day off, that was 
why he had come round to see Kipps. 
Whenever he thought of any extensive 
change in a play he was writing he always 
took a day off. In the end it saved time 
to do so. It prevented his starting rashly 
upon work that might have to be rewritten. 
There was no good in doing work when 
you might have to do it over again—none 
whatever, 

Presently they were descending the 
steps by the Parade ex route for the 
Warren, with Chitterlow doing the talking 
and going witha dancing drop from step 
to step. 

They had a great walk—not a long one, 
but a great one. They went up by the 
Sanatorium, and over the East Cliff, and 
into that queer little wilderness of slippery 
and tumbling clay and rock under the 
chalk cliffs, a wilderness of thorn and 
bramble, wild rose and wayfaring tree, 
that adds so greatly to Folkestone’s charm. 
They traversed its intricacies, and clam- 
bered up to the crest of the cliffs at last 
by a precipitous path that Chitterlow 
endowed in some mysterious way with 
suggestions of Alpine adventure. Every 
now and then he would glance aside at 
sea and cliffs with a fresh boyishness 
of imagination that brought back New 
Romney and the stranded wrecks to 
Kipps’ memory ; but mostly he talked of 
his great obsession of plays and_play- 
writing, and that empty absurdity that is 
so serious to his kind—his Art. ‘That 
was a thing that needed a monstrous lot 
of explaining. Along they went, sometimes 
abreast, sometimes in single file, up the 


little paths and down the little paths, and 
in among the bushes, and out along the 
edge above the beach ; and Kipps went 
along trying ever and again to get an 
insignificant word in edgeways, and the 
gestures of Chitterlow flew wide and far, 
and his great voice rose and fell, and he 
said this and he said that, and he biffed 
and banged into the circumambient 
Inane, 

It was assumed that they were embarked 
upon no more trivial enterprise than the 
Reform of the British Stage, and Kipps 
found himself classed with many opulent 
and even royal and noble amateurs—the 
Honourable Thomas Norgate came in 
here—who had interested themselves in 
the practical realisation of high ideals 
about the drama. Only he had a finer 
understanding of these things, and instead 
of being preyed upon by the common 
professional—“‘ And they ave a_ lot,” 
said Ghitterlow: ‘I haven’t toured for 
nothing ”—-he would have Chitterlow. 
Kipps gathered few details. It was clear he 
had bought the quarter ofa farcical comedy 

—practically a gold mine—and it would 
appear it would be a good thing to buy 
the half. A suggestion, or the suggestion 
of a suggestion, floated out that he should 
buy the whole play and produce it forth- 
with. It seemed he was to produce the 
play upon a royalty system of a new sort, 
whatever a royalty system of any sort 
might be. ‘Then there was some doubt, 
after all, whether that farcical comedy was 
in itself sufficient to revolutionise the 
present lamentable state of the British 
drama. Better perhaps that tragedy——as 
yet unfinished—which was to display all 
that Chitterlow knew about women, and 
which was to centre about a_ Russian 
nobleman embodying the fundamental 
Chitterlow personality. ‘Then it became 
clearer that Kipps was to produce several 
plays. Kipps was to produce a great 
number of plays. Kipps was to found a 
National Theatre. 

It is probable that Kipps would have 
expressed some sort of disavowal, if he 
had known how to express it. Occasion- 


ally his face assumed an expression of 


whistling meditation, but that was as far 
as he got towards protest. 

In the clutch of Chitterlow and the 
Incalculab!e, Kipps came round to the 
house in Fenchurch Street, and was there 
made to participate in the midday meal. 
He came to the house forgetting certain 
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confidences, and was reminded of the 
existence of a Mrs. Chitterlow (with the 
finest completely untrained contralto voice 
in England) by her appearance. She 
had an air of being older than Chitterlow, 
although probably she wasn’t, and her 
hair was a reddish-brown streaked with 
gold. She was dressed in one of those 
complaisant garments that are dressing- 
gowns, or tea-gowns, or bathing-wraps, or 
rather original evening robes, according 
to the exigencies of the moment—from 
the first Kipps was aware that she 
possessed a warm and rounded neck, and 
her well-moulded arms came and vanished 
from the sleeves—and she _ had large, 
expressive brown eyes that he discovered 
ever and again fixed in an enigmatical 
manner upon his own. 

A simple but sufficient meal had been 
distributed with careless spontaneity over 
the little round table in the room with the 
photographs and looking-glass, and when 
a plate had by Chitterlow’s direction been 
taken from under the marmalade in the 
cupboard, and the kitchen fork and a 
knife that was not loose in its handle had 
been found for Kipps, they began. and 
made a tumultuous repast. 

Chitterlow ate with quiet enormity, but 
it did not interfere with the flow of his 
talk. He introduced Kipps to his wife 
very briefly ; she had evidently heard of 
Kipps before, and he made it vaguely 
evident that the production of the comedy 
was the thing chiefly settled. His reach 
extended over the table, and he troubled 
nobody. When Mrs. Chitterlow, who for 
a little while seemed socially self-conscious, 
reproved him for taking a potato with a 
jab of his fork, he answered, “ Well, you 
shouldn’t have married a man of Genius,” 
and from a subsequent remark it was 
perfectly clear that Chitterlow’s standing 
in this respect was made no secret of in 
his household. 

They drank old Methusaleh and syphon 
soda, and there was no clearing away,— 
they just sat among the plates and things, 
and Mrs. Chitterlow took her husband’s 
tobacco pouch and made a cigarette, and 
smoked and blew smoke, and looked at 
Kipps with her large brown eyes. Kipps 
had seen cigarettes smoked by ladies 
before, ‘‘for fun,” but this was real smoking. 
It frightened him rather. He felt he 
must not encourage this lady—at any 
rate in Chitterlow’s presence. 

‘They became very cheerful after the 
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repast, and as there was now no waste to 
deplore such as one experiences in the 
windy open air, Chitterlow gave his voice 
full vent. He fell to praising Kipps very 
highly and loudly. He said he had known 
Kipps was the right sort—he had seen it 
from the first, almost before he got up 
out of the mud on that memorable night. 
“You can,” he said, “sometimes. That 
was why——” he stopped, but he seemed 
on the verge of explaining that it was his 
certainty of Kipps being the right sort 
had led him to confer this great Fortune 
upon him. He left that impression. He 
threw out a number of long sentences 
and material for sentences of a_ highly 
philosophical and incoherent character 
about Coincidences. It became evident, 
he considered dramatic criticism in a 
perilously low condition 

About four, Kipps found himself 
stranded as it were by a receding Chitterlow 
on a seat upon the Leas. 

He was chiefly aware that Chitterlow 
was an overwhelming personality. He 
puffed his cheeks and blew. 

No doubt this was seeing life, but had 
he particularly wanted to see life that 
day? Ina way, Chitterlow had interrupted 
him. The day he had designed for 
himself was altogether different from this. 
He had been going to read through a 
precious little volume called ‘‘ Don’t,” 
that Coote had sent round for him—a 
book ‘of invaluable hints, a summary of 
British deportment that had only the one 
defect of being at points a little out of date. 

That reminded him he had intended 
to perform a difficult exercise called an 
Afternoon Call upon the Cootes, as a 
preliminary to doing it in deadly earnest 
upon the Walshinghams, It was no good 
to-day, anyhow, now. 

He came back to Chitterlow. He 
would have to explain to Chitterlow he 
was taking too much for granted—he 
would have to do that. It was so difficult 
to do in Chitterlow’s presence, though: in 
his absence it was easy enough. ‘This 
half-share, and taking a theatre and all of 
it, was going too far. 

The quarter-share was right enough, he 
supposed, but eventhat...! A hundred 
pounds! What wealth is there left in the 
world after one has paid out a hundred 
pounds from it ? 

He had to recall that in a_ sense 
Chitterlow had indeed brought him his 
fortune, before he could face even that. 
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You must not think too hardly of him. 
To Kipps, you see, there was as yet no 
such thing as proportion in these matters. 
A hundred pounds went to his horizon. 
A hundred pounds seemed to him just 
exactly as big as any other large sum of 
money. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WALSHINGHAMS. 


mp 


THE Cootes lived in a little house in 
Bouverie Square with a tangle of Virginia 
creeper up the verandah. 

Kipps had been troubled in his mind 
about knocking double or single—it is 
these things show what a man is made of 
—but happily there was a bell. 

A queer little maid with a big cap 
admitted Kipps, and took him through a 
bead curtain and a door into a little 
drawing-room, with a black-and-gold 
piano, a glazed bookcase, a Moorish cosy 
corner and a draped looking-glass over- 
mantel bright with Regent Street orna- 
ments and photographs of various 
intellectual lights. A number of cards 
of invitation to meetings and the match 
list of a Band of Hope cricket club were 
stuck into the looking-glass frame with 
Coote’s name as a Vice-President. There 
was a bust of Beethoven over the book- 
case, and the walls were thick with 
conscientiously executed but carelessly 
selected ‘‘ views ” in oil and water colours 
and gilt frames. At the end of the room 
facing the light was a portrait that struck 
Kipps at first as being Coote in spectacles 
and feminine costume, and that he after- 
wards decided must be Coote’s mother. 
Then the original appeared, and he dis- 
covered that it was Coote’s elder and 
only sister, who kept house for him. 
She wore her hair in a knob behind, and 
the sight of the knob suggested to Kipps 


an explanation for a frequent gesture of 


Coote’s, a patting exploratory movement 
to the back of his head. And then it 
occurred to him that this was quite an 
absurd idea altogether. 

She said “ Mr. Kipps, I believe ?” and 
Kipps laughed pleasantly and_ said 
“'That’s it!” and then she told him that 
“Chester” had gone down to the art school 
to see about sending off some drawings 
or other, and that he would be back soon. 
Then she asked Kipps if he painted, and 
showed him the pictures on the wall. 
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Kipps asked her where each one was 
of,” and when she showed him some of 
the Leas slopes he said he never would 
have recognised them. He said it was 
funny how things looked in a picture very 
often. “But they’re awfully good,” he 
said. ‘Did you do them?” He would 
look at them with his neck arched like a 
swan’s, his head back and on one side, 
and then suddenly peer closely into them. 
“They are good. I wish I could paint.” 
*'That’s what Chester says,” she answered. 
“T tell him he has better things to do.” 
Kipps seemed to get on very well with her. 

Then Coote came in, and they left her 
and went upstairs together, and had a 
good talk about reading and the Rules of 
Life. Or rather Coote talked, and the 
praises of thought and reading were in his 
mouth. 

You must figure Coote’s study, a little 
bedroom put to studious uses, and over 
the mantel an array of things he had been 
led to believe indicative of culture and 
refinement —an autotype of Rossetti’s 
“Annunciation,” an autotype of that 
Review of Reviews ‘Special’ in oil, Watts’ 
* Minotaur,” a Swiss carved pipe with 
many joints, and a photograph of Amiens 
Cathedral (these two the spoils of travel), 
a phrenological bust, and some broken 
fossils from the Warren. <A rotating book- 
shelf carried the Lxcyclopedia Britannica 
(tenth edition), and on the top of it a 
large official-looking, age-grubby envelope 
bearing the mystic words ‘On His 
Majesty’s Service,” a number or so of the 
Bookman and a box of cigarettes were 
lying. A table under the window bore a 
little microscope, some dust in a saucer, 
some grimy glass. slips and broken 
cover-glasses, for Coote had ‘gone in for’ 
biology a little. The longer side of the 
room was given over to bookshelves, 
neatly edged with pinked American cloth, 
and with an array of books—no worse an 
array of books than you find in any 
public library: an almost haphazard 
accumulation of obsolete classics, con- 
temporary successes, the Hundred Best 
Books (including Samuel Warren’s ‘* Ten 
Thousand a Year”), old school-books, 
directories, the Zimes Atlas, bound 
volumes of the Review of Reviews, 
a guide-book or so, several medical 
pamphlets, odd magazine numbers, and 
much indescribable rubbish—in fact, a 
compendium of the contemporary British 
mind, And in front of this array stands 
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Kipps, ill-taught and untrained, respectful, 
awe-stricken, and, for the moment at any 
rate, willing to learn, while Coote, the 
exemplary Coote, talks to him of reading 
and the virtue in books. 

“Nothing enlarges the mind,” said 
Coote, “like ‘Travel and _ Books. 

And they’re both so easy nowadays, and 
so cheap !” 

“T’ve often wanted to ’ave a good go-in 
at reading,” Kipps replies. 

“You'd hardly believe,” Coote says, 
“how much you can get out of books. 
You ought to make a rule, Kipps, and 
read one Serious Book a week. Of course 
we can learn even from Novels—naice 
Novels, that is—but it isn’t the same thing 
as serious reading. I made a rule, One 
Serious Book and One Novel—no more. 
There’s some of the serious books I’ve 
been reading lately: ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
Mrs. ‘Twaddleton’s ‘Pond Life,’ ‘The 
Scottish Chiefs,’ ‘ Life and Letters of 
Dean Farrar. is 


$ 2 

‘There came at last the sound of a gong, 
and Kipps descended to tea in that state 
of nervous apprehension at the difficulties 
of eating and drinking that his aunt’s 
knuckle-rappings had implanted in him for 
ever. Over Coote’s shoulder he became 
aware of a fourth person in the Moorish 
cosy corner; and he turned, leaving in- 
complete something incoherent about his 
modest respect and desire for literature 
that he was saying to Miss Coote, to 
discover that this fourth person was Miss 
Helen Walshingham, hatless and looking 
very much at home. 

She rose at once with an extended 
hand to meet his hesitation. 

“You're stopping in Folkestone, Mr. 
Kipps ?” 

‘Ere on a bit of business,” said Kipps. 
“T thought you was away in Bruges.” 

“'That’s later,” said Miss Walshingham. 
“We're stopping until my __ brother’s 
holiday begins, and we’re trying to let 
our house. Where are you staying in 
Folkestone ?” 

“T got a ’ouse of mine—on the Leas.” 

“Tve heard all about your good fortune 
—this afternoon.” 

“Tsn’t it a Go!” said Kipps. “I 
'aven’t nearly got to believe it’s reely 
‘appened yet. When that—Mr. Bean 
told me of it you could ’ave knocked me 
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down witha feather. . . . 
change for me.” 

He discovered Miss Coote was asking 
him whether he took milk and sugar. “ Z 
don’t mind,” said Kipps. 
like.” 

Coote became active handing tea and 
bread and butter. It was thinly cut and 
the bread was rather new, and the half of 
the slice that Kipps took fell upon the 
floor. He had been holding it by the 
edge, for he was not used to this migratory 
method of taking tea without plates or 
table. This little incident ruled him out 
of the conversation for a time, and when 
he came to attend to it again they were 
talking about something or other prodigious 

a performer of some sort—that was 
coming, called, it seemed, ‘* Padrooski ! ” 
So Kipps, who had dropped quietly into 
a chair, ate his bread and butter, said 
“no thank you” to any more, and by this 
discreet restraint got more freedom with 
his cup and saucer. 

Apart from the confusion natural to 
tea, he was in a state of tremulous excite- 
ment on account of the presence of Miss 
Walshingham. He glanced from Miss 
Coote to her brother and then at Helen. 
He regarded her over the top of his cup 
as he drank. Here she was solid and 
real. It was wonderful. He remarked, 
as he had done at times before, the easy 
flow of the dark hair back from her brow 
over her ears, the shapeliness of the white 
hands that came out from her simple white 
cuffs, the delicate pencilling of her brow. 

Presently she turned her face to him 
almost suddenly, and smiled with the 
easiest assurance of friendship. 

“Vou will go, I suppose ?” she said, 
and added—“ to the Recital.” 

“If I’m in Folkestone I shall,” said 
Kipps, clearing away a little hoarseness. 
“JT don’t Anow much about music, but 
what I do know I like.” 

‘“’m sure you'll like Paderewski,” she 
said. 

“If you do,” he said, ‘I dessay I 
shall.” 

He found Coote very kindly taking his 
cup. 

“Do you think of living in Folke- 
stone ?” asked Miss Coote in a tone of 
proprietorship from the hearthrug. 

“No,” said Kipps, “that’s jest it—I 
hardly know.” He also said that he 
wanted to look round a bit before doing 
anything. 
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“’There’s so much to consider,” said 
Coote, smoothing the back of his head, 

“T may go back to New Romney for a 
bit,” said Kipps. ‘I got an Uncle and 
Aunt there. I reely don’t know.” 

Helen regarded him thoughtfully for a 
moment. ‘You must come and see us,” 
she said, ‘‘ before we go to Bruges.” 

“Oo rather!” said Kipps. ‘If I may.” 

** Ves, do,” she said, and suddenly stood 
up before Kipps could formulate an 
inquiry when he should call. 

“You're sure you can_ spare that 
drawing-board ?” she said to Miss Coote, 
and the conversation passed out of range. 

And when he had said ‘‘ Good-bye” to 
Miss Walshingham and she had repeated 
her invitation to call, he went upstairs 
again with Coote to look out certain 
initiatory books they had had under 
discussion. And then Kipps, blowing 
very resolutely, went back to his own 
place bearing in his arm (1) “Sesame and 
Lilies,” (2) “Sir George ‘Tressady,” (3) 
an anonymous book on “ Vitality” that 
Coote particularly esteemed. And having 
got to his own sitting-room, he opened 
“Sesame and Lilies” and read with ruth- 
less determination for some time. 


$ 3- 

Presently he leant back and gave him- 
self up to the business of trying to imagine 
just exactly what Miss Walshingham could 
have thought of him when she saw him. 
Doubts about the precise effect of the 
grey flannel suit began to trouble him. 
He turned to the mirror over the mantel, 
and then got into a chair to study the 
hang of the trousers. It looked all right. 
Luckily she had not seen the Panama hat. 
He knew he had the brim turned up 
wrongs, but he could not find out which 
way the brim was right. However, that 
she had not seen. He might perhaps ask 
at the shop where he bought it. 

He meditated for a while on_ his 
reflected face —doubtful whether he ‘liked 
it or not—and then got down again and 
flitted across to the sideboard, where there 
lay two little books, one in a cheap 
magnificent cover of red and gold and the 
other in green canvas. ‘The former was 
called, as its cover witnessed : “‘ Manners 
and Rules of Good Society, by a Member 
of the Aristocracy,” and after the cover 
had indulged in a band of gilded decora- 
tion, light-hearted but natural under the 


circumstances, it added “ ‘T'wenty-I'irst 
Eprrion.” The second was that admir- 
able classic ‘The Art of Conversing.” 
Kipps returned with these to his seat, 
placed the two before him, opened the 
latter with a sigh and flattened it under 
his hand. 

Then with knitted brows he began to 
read onward from a mark, his lips moving. 
“ Having thus acquired possession of an 
idea, the little ship should not be abruptly 
launched into deep waters, but should 
be first permitted to glide gently and 
smoothly into the shallows: that is to 
say, the conversation should not be com- 
menced by broadly and roundly stating a 
fact, or didactically expressing an opinion, 
as the subject would be thus virtually or 
summarily disposed of, or perhaps be 
met with a ‘ Really,’ or ‘ Indeed,’ or some 
equally brief monosyllabic reply. If an 
opposite opinion were held by the person 
to whom the remark was addressed, he 
might not, if a stranger, care to express it 
in the form of a direct contradiction, or 
actual dissent. To glide imperceptibly 
into conversation is the object to be 
attained,” 

At this point Mr. Kipps rubbed his 
fingers through his hair with an expres- 
sion of some perplexity, and went back 
to the beginning. 


§ 4. 


When Kipps made his call on the Wal 
shinghams, it all happened so differently 
from the “ Manners and Rules” prescrip- 
tion (“ Paying Calls”) that he was quite 
lost from the very outset. Instead of the 
footman or maidservant proper in these 
cases, Miss Walshingham opened the 
door to him herself. ‘* ’m so glad you’ve 
come,” she said, with one of her rare 
smiles. 

She stood aside for him to enter the 
rather narrow passage. 

“T thought [’d call,” he said, retaining 
his hat and stick. 

She closed the door and led the way to 
a little drawing-room, which impressed 
Kipps as being smaller and less emphati- 
cally coloured than that of the Cootes, 
and in which at first only a copper bowl 
of white poppies upon the brown table- 
cloth caught his particular attention. 

“You won’t think it Unconventional 
to come in, Mr. Kipps, will you?” she 
remarked, ‘* Mother is out.” 
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“ ] don’t mind,” he said, smiling amiably, 
“if you don’t.” 

She walked round the table and stood 
regarding him across it, with that same 
look between speculative curiosity and 
appreciation that he remembered from 
the last of the art class meetings. 

“T wondered whether you would call 
or whether you wouldn’t before you left 
Folkestone.” 

“T’m not leaving Folkestone for a bit, 
and any’ow I should have called on you.” 

“Mother will be sorry she was out. 
I’ve told her about you, and she wants, I 
know, to meet you.” 

“T saw ’er—if that was ’er—in the 
shop,” said Kipps. 

“Ves—you did, didn’t you? .. . She 
has gone out to make some duty calls, and 
I didn’t go. I had something to write. 
I write a little, you know.” 

* Reely !” said Kipps. 

“Tt’s nothing much,” she said, “and it 
comes to nothing.” She glanced at a 
little desk near the window, on which 
there lay some paper. “One must do 
something.” She broke off abruptly. 
“Have you seen our outlook ?” she asked, 
and walked to the window, and Kipps 
came and stood beside her. ‘ We look 
on the Square. It might be worse, you 
know. ‘That out-porter’s truck there is 
horrid—and the railings; but it’s better 
than staring one’s social replica in the 
face, isn’t it? It’s pleasant in early 
spring—bright green laid on with a dry 
brush—and it’s pleasant in autumn.” 

“T like it,” said Kipps. ‘‘ That laylock 
there is pretty, isn’t it?” 

“Children come and pick it at times,” 
she remarked, 

“TI dessay they do,” said Kipps. 

He rested on his hat and stick and 
looked appreciatively out of the window, 
and she glanced at him for one swift 
moment. A suggestion that might have 
come from the “‘ Art of Conversing ” came 
into his head. ‘‘ Have you a garden?” 
he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Only a 
little one,” she said ; and then, “ Perhaps 
you would like to see it.” 

“T like gardening,” said Kipps, with 
memories of a pennyworth of nasturtiums 
he had once trained over his uncle’s 
dustbin. 

She led the way with a certain relief. 

They emerged through a “ four seasons ” 
coloured glass door to a little iron verandah, 
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that led by iron steps to a minute walled 
garden. ‘There was just room for a 
patch of turf and a flower-bed; one | 
sturdy variegated Euonymus grew in the 
corner. But the early June flowers, the 
big narcissus, snow upon the mountains, 
and a fine show of yellow wallflowers, 
shone gay. 

“’That’s our garden,” said Helen. “It’s 
not a very big one, is it ?” 

**T like it,” said Kipps. 

“It’s small,” she said, ‘‘ but this is the 
day of small things.” 

Kipps didn’t follow that. 

“Tf you were writing when I came,” 
he remarked, “ I’m interrupting you.” 

She turned round with her back to the 
railing and rested leaning on her hands. 
“T had finished,” she said. ‘‘ I couldn't 
get on.” 

“Were you making up something?” 
asked Kipps. 

There was a little interval before she 
smiled. “I try—quite vainly—-to write 
stories,” she said. “One must do some- 
thing. I don’t know whether I shall ever 
do any good—at that, anyhow. It seems 
so hopeless. And of course one must 
study the popular taste. But now my 
brother has gone to London, I get a lot 
of leisure.” 

*T seen your brother, ’aven’t I?” 

“He came to the class once or twice. 
Very probably you have. He’s gone to 
London to pass his examinations and 


become a solicitor, And then I suppose 
he’ll have a chance. Not much, perhaps, 
even then. But he’s luckier than I am.” 


“You got your classes and things.” 
“They ought to satisfy me. But they 


don’t. I suppose I’m ambitious. We 
both are. And we hadn’t much of a 
spring-board.” She glanced over her 


shoulder at the cramped little garden, 
with an air of reference in her gesture. 

“TI should think you could do any- 
thing if you wanted to,” said Kipps. 

“As a matter of fact, I can’t do any- 
thing I want to.” 

“You done a good deal.” 

* What ?” 

“Well, didn’t you pass one of these 
here University things ? ” 

“Oh! I matriculated ! ” 

“T should think I was no end of a 
swell if Z did,—I know that.” 

“Mr. Kipps, do you know how many 
people matriculate into London University 
every year ?” 
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** How many, then ?” 
** Between two and three thousand.” 
‘Well, just think how many don’t!” 
Her smile came again, and broke into 

a laugh. ‘‘Oh! “hey don’t count,” she 

said, and then realising that this might 

penetrate Kipps if he was left with it, 

she hurried on to—“ The fact is, I’m a 

discontented person, Mr. Kipps. Folke- 

stone, you know, is a sea-front, and _ it 
values people by sheer vulgar prosperity. 

We're not prosperous, and we live in a 

back street. We have to live here because 

this is our house. It’s a mercy we haven't 
to ‘let. One feels one hasn’t oppor- 
tunities. If one had, | suppose one 

wouldn’t use them. — Still i 
Kipps felt he was being taken tremen- 

dously into her confidence. ‘‘ That’s jest 
it,” he said, very sagely. He leant 
forward on his stick and said very 
earnestly: ‘I believe you could do 
anything you wanted to, if you tried.” 

She threw out her hands in disavowal. 

“T know,” said he, very sagely, and 
nodding his head. ‘‘I watched you once 
or twice, when you were teaching that 
wood-carving class.” 

For some reason this made her laugh— 
a rather pleasant laugh, and that made 
Kipps feel a very witty and successful 
person. “It’s very evident,” she said, 
“that you’re one of those rare people 
who believe in me, Mr. Kipps,” to which 
he answered, “Oo, I do!” and then 
suddenly they became aware of Mrs. 
Walshingham coming along the passage. 
In another moment she appeared through 
the “four seasons” door, bonneted and 
ladylike and a little faded, exactly as 
Kipps had seen her in the shop. Kipps 
felt a certain apprehension at her appear- 
ance—in spite of the reassurances he had 
had from Coote. 

“Mr. Kipps has called on us,” said 
Helen; and Mrs. Walshingham said it 
was very very kind of him, and added 
that new people didn’t call on them very 
much nowadays. ‘There was nothing of 
the scandalised surprise Kipps had seen 
in the shop: she had heard, perhaps, he 
was a gentleman now. In the shop he 
had thought her rather jaded and haughty, 
but he had scarcely taken her hand, 
which responded to his touch with a 
friendly pressure, before he knew how 
mistaken he had been. She then told 
her daughter that some one called Mrs. 
Wace had been out, and turned to Kipps 
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again to ask him if he had had tea. 
Kipps said he had not, and Helen moved 
towards some mysterious interior. ‘“ But 
J say,” said Kipps: ‘don’t you on my 
account ——! ” 

Helen vanished, and he found himself 
alone with Mrs. Walshingham. Which 
of course made him breathless and 
Boreas-looking for a moment. 

“You were one of Helen’s pupils in 
the wood-carving class?” asked Mrs. 
Walshingham, regarding him with the 
quiet watchfulness proper to her position. 

“Ves,” said Kipps; “that’s ’ow I ’ad 
the pleasure-——” 

“She took a great interest in her wood- 
carving class. She is so energetic, you 
know, and it gives her an Outlet.” 

“J thought she taught something 
splendid.” 

“Every one says she did very well. 
Helen, I think, would do anything well 
that she undertook to do. She’s so very 
clever. And she throws herself into 
things so.” 

She untied her bonnet strings with a 
pleasant informality. 

“She has told me all about her class. 
She used to be full of it. And about 
your cut hand.” 

“Lor!” said Kipps : 
that!” 

“Oh yes! And how brave you were !” 
(Though, indeed, Helen’s chief detail 
had been his remarkable expedient for 
checking bloodshed.) 

Kipps became bright pink. 

“She said you didn’t seem to feel it a 
bit.” 

Kipps felt he would have to spend 
weeks over “The Art of Conversing.” 

While he still hung fire, Helen returned 
with the apparatus for afternoon tea upon 
a tray. 

“Do you mind pulling out the table?” 
asked Mrs. Walshingham. 

That again was very homelike. Kipps 
put down his hat and stick in the corner, 
and amidst an iron thunder pulled out a 
little rusty green-painted iron table, and 
then in the easiest manner followed Helen 
in to get chairs. 

So soon as he had got rid of his teacup 
—he refused all food, of course, and they 
were merciful—he became wonderfully 
at his ease. Presently he was talking. 
He talked quite modestly and simply 
about his changed condition and_ his 
difficulties and plans. He spread what 
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indeed had an air of being all his simple 
little soul before their eyes. In a little 
while his clipped, defective accent had 
become less perceptible to their ears, 
and they began to realise, as the girl with 
the freckles had long since realised, that 
there were passable aspects of Kipps. 
He confided, he submitted, and for both 
of them he had the realest, the most 
seductively flattering undertone of awe 
and reverence. 

He stopped about two hours, having 
forgotten how terribly incorrect it isto 
stay at such a length. They did not 
mind at all. 


CHAPTER III. 
ENGAGED. 
§ 1, 
WirHIn two months, within a matter of 
three-and-fifty days, Kipps had clambered 
to the battlements of Heart’s Desire. 

It all became possible by the Walshing- 
hams—it would seem at Coote’s instigation 
—deciding, after all, not to spend the 
holidays at Bruges. Instead, they re- 
mained in Folkestone, and this happy 
chance gave Kipps just all those oppor 
tunities of which he stood in need. 

His crowning day was at Lympne, and 
long before the summer warmth began to 
break, while indeed August still flamed 
on high. ‘They had organised—no one 
seemed to know who suggested it first-—a 
water party on the still reaches of the old 
military canal at Hythe, and they were to 
picnic by the brick bridge and afterwards 
to clamber to Lympne Castle. ‘The host 
of the gathering, it was understood very 
clearly, was Kipps. 

They went a merry party. ‘The canal 
was weedy, with only a few inches of water 
at the shallows, and so they went in three 
canoes. Kipps had learnt to paddle—it 
had been his first athletic accomplish- 
ment ; and his second —with the last three 
or four of ten private lessons still to come 

was to be cycling. But Kipps did not 
paddle at all badly: muscles hardened 
by lifting pieces of cretonne could cut a 
respectable figure by the side of Coote’s 
exertions ; and the girl with the freckles, 
the girl who understood him, came in his 
canoe. They raced the Walshinghams, 
brother and sister; and Coote, in a 
liquefying state and blowing mightily, but 
still persistent and always quite polite 
and considerate, toiled behind with Mrs. 


Walshingham. She could not be expected 
to paddle (though of course she “offered ”), 
and she reclined upon specially adjusted 
cushions under a_ black-and-white sun- 
shade, and watched Kipps and_ her 
daughter, and feared at intervals that 
Coote was getting hot. 

They were all more or less in holiday 
costume ; the eyes of the girls looked out 
under the shade of wide-brimmed hats, 
even the freckled girl was unexpectedly 
pretty, and Helen, swinging sunlit to her 
paddle, gave Kipps, almost for the first 
time, the suggestion of a graceful body. 
Kipps was arrayed in the completest 
boating costume, and when his fashion- 
able Panama was discarded and his hair 
blown into disorder, he became, in his 
white flannels, as sightly as most young 
men. His complexion was a_ notable 
asset, 

‘Things favoured him, the day favoured 
him, every one favoured him. Young 
Walshingham, the girl with the freckles, 
Coote and Mrs. Walshingham, were 
playing up to him in the most benevolent 
way ; and between the landing-place and 
Lympne, Fortune, to crown their efforts, 
had placed a small convenient field 
entirely at the disposal of an adolescent 
bull. Nota big, real, resolute bull, but 
on the other hand no calf: a young bull, 
in the same stage of emotional develop- 
ment as Kipps, ‘‘standing where two 
rivers meet.” Detachedly our party drifted 
towards him. 

When they landed, young Walshingham 
with the simple directness of a brother 
abandoned his sister to Kipps and secured 
the freckled girl, leaving Coote to carry 
Mrs. Walshingham’s light wool wrap. 
He started at once, in order to put an 
effectual distance between himself and 
his companion on the one hand, and a 
certain pervasive chaperonage that went 
with Coote, on the other. Young Walsh- 
ingham, I think I have said, was dark, 
with a Napoleonic profile, and it was 
natural for him, therefore, to be a bold 
thinker and an epigrammatic speaker, 
and he had long ago discovered great 
possibilities of appreciation in the freckled 
girl, He was in a very happy frame that 
day, because he had just been entrusted 
with the management of Kipps’ affairs 
(old Bean inexplicably dismissed), and 
that was not a bad beginning for a solicitor 
of only afew months’ standing; and, more- 
over, he had been reading Nietzsche, and 
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he thought that in all probability he was 
the Non-Moral Overman referred to by 
that writer. He wore fairly large-sized 
hats. He wanted to expand the theme of 
the Non-Moral Overman in the ear of the 
freckled girl—to say it over, so to speak ; 
and in order to seclude his exposition 
they went aside from the direct path, and 
trespassed through a coppice, avoiding 
the youthful bull. ‘They escaped to these 
higher themes but narrowly, for Coote 
and Mrs. Walshingham, subtle chaperones 
both, and each indisposed for excellent 
reasons to encumber Kipps and Helen, 
were hot upon their heels. ‘These two 
kept the direct route to the stile of the 
bull’s field, and the sight of the animal 
at once awakened Coote’s innate aversion 
to brutality in any shape or form. He 
said the stiles were too high, and that 
they could do better by going round 
by the hedge, and Mrs. Walshingham, 
nothing loth, agreed. 

This left the way clear for Kipps and 
Helen, and they encountered the bull. 
Helen did not observe the bull; Kipps 
did ; but that afternoon at any rate he was 
equal to facing a lion. And the bull 
really came at them! It was not an affair 
of the bull-ring exactly, no desperate 
rushes and gorings; but he came, he 
regarded them with a large wicked bluish 
eye, opened a mouth below his moistly 


glistening nose, and booed at any rate if 


he did not exactly bellow, and he shook 
his head wickedly and showed _ that 
was in his mind. Helen was 
frightened, without any loss of dignity, 
and Kipps went extremely white. But he 
was perfectly calm, and he seemed to her 
to have lost the last vestiges of his accent 
and his social shakiness. He directed 
her to walk quietly towards the stile, and 
made an oblique advance towards the bull. 

‘You be orf!” he said... . 

When Helen was well over the stile 
Kipps withdrew in good order. He got 
over the stile under cover of a feint, and 
the thing was done—a small thing, no 
doubt, but just enough to remove from 
Helen’s mind an incorrect deduction that a 
man who was so terribly afraid of a teacup 
as Kipps, must necessarily be abjectly 
afraid of everything else in the world. In 
her moment of reaction she went perhaps 
too far in the opposite direction, Hitherto 
Kipps had always had a certain flimsiness 
of effect for her. Now suddenly he was 
discovered solid. He was discovered 
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possible in many new ways. Here after 
all was the sort of back a woman can get 
behind! . . 

As they went past the turf-crowned mass 
of Portus Lemanus, up the steep slopes 
towards the castle on the crest, the thing 
was almost manifest in her eyes, 


8 > 


Every one who stays in Folkestone goes 
sooner or later to Lympne. ‘The castle 
became a farmhouse, and the farmhouse, 
itself now ripe and venerable, wears the 
walls of the castle as a little man wears a 
big man’s coat. The kindliest of farm 
ladies entertains a perpetual stream of 
visitors, and shows you her vast mangle 
and her big kitchen, and takes you out 
upon the sunniest little terrace garden in 
all the world, and you look down the 
sheep-dotted slopes to where beside the 
canal and under the trees the crumbled 
inemories of Rome sleep for ever. One 
climbs the keep, up a tortuous spiral of 
stone, worn now to the pitch of perforation, 
and there one is lifted to the centre of far 
more than a hemisphere of view. Away 
below one’s feet, almost at the bottom of 
the hill, the Marsh begins and spreads and 
spreads in a mighty crescent that sweeps 
about the sea—the Marsh dotted with the 
church towers of forgotten medizeval towns 
and breaking at last into the low blue hills 
by Winchelsea and Hastings ; east hangs 
lrance between the sea and sky; and 
round the north, bounding the wide 
perspectives of farms and houses and 
woods, the Downs, with their hangers and 
chalk pits, sustain the passing shadows of 
the sailing clouds. 

And here it was, high out of the world 
of everyday, and in the presence of 
spacious beauty, that Kipps and Helen 
found themselves agreeably alone. All 
six, it had seemed, had been coming for 
the keep, but Mrs. Walshingham had 
hesitated at the horrid little stairs, and 
then suddenly felt faint, and so she and 
the freckled girl had remained below 
walking up and down in the shadow of 
the house; and Coote had remembered 
they were all out of cigarettes and had 
taken off young Walshingham into the 
village. There had been shouting to 
explain between ground and _ parapet, 
and then Helen and Kipps turned again 
_ the view and commended it and fell 
silent. 
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Helen sat fearlessly in an embrasure 
and Kipps stood beside her. 

“T’ve always been fond of scenery,” 
Kipps repeated after an interval. 

‘Then he went off at atangent. “* D’you 
reely think that was right what Coote was 
saying ?” 

She looked interrogation. 

* About my name.” 

“Oh! Being really; CUYPS? I 
don’t know where Mr. Coote gets the ‘S.’ 
The painter's name was Cuyp.” She 
shot one wary glance at him and_ then 
turned her eyes to the sea. 

Kipps had intended to lead from this 
question to the general question of sur- 
names and change of names—it had 
seemed a light and witty way of saying 
something he had in mind-and suddenly 
he perceived that this was an unutterably 
vulgar and silly project. He regarded 
her profile for a moment, framed in 
weather-beaten stone and backed by the 
blue elements. 

He dropped the question of his name out 
of existence and spoke again of the view. 
“When I see scenery—and things that— 
that are beautiful, it makes me fee] 4 

She looked at him suddenly, and saw 
him fumbling for his words. 

* Silly like,” he said. 

She took him in with her glance—the 
old look of proprietorship it was, touched 
with a certain warmth. She spoke in 
a voice as unambiguous as her eyes. 
“You needn't,” she said. ‘ You know, 
Mr. Kipps, you hold yourself too cheap.” 

Her eyes and words smote him with 
amazement. He stared at her like a man 
who awakens. She looked down. 

“You mean-———” he said, and then, 
“Don’t you hold me cheap ?” 

She glanced up again and shook her 
head. 

“ But—for instance—you don’t think of 
me—as an equal like ?” 

“Why not?” 

“Oo! But reely 

His heart beat very fast. 

“Tf I thought * he said, and then, 
You know so much.” 

*'That’s nothing,” she said. 

Then, for a long time as it seemed to 
them, both kept silence, a silence that 
said and accomplished many things. 

“7 know what I am,” he said at length. 
.... “If I thought it was possible 
If I thought you I believe I could 
do anything ——” 
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He stopped, and she sat downcast and 
strikingly still. 

“Miss Walshingham,” he said, “is it 
possible that you could care for me 
enough to—to ’elp me? Miss Walshing- 
ham, do you care for me at all ?” 


It seemed she was never going to 
answer. She looked up at him. “iI 
think,” she said, “you are the most 


generous,—look at what you have done 
for my brother !—the most generous and 
most modest of—men. And this after- 
noon—I thought you were the bravest.” 
She turned her head, glanced down, 


waved her hand to some one on the 
terrace below, and stood up. 
“* Mother is signalling,” she said. ‘“ We 


must go down.” 

Kipps became polite and deferential 
by habit, but his mind was a tumult that 
had nothing to do with that. 

He moved before her towards the little 
door that opened on the winding stairs 

“always precede a lady down or up 
stairs ””—and then on the second step he 
turned resolutely. “ But ” he = said, 
looking up out of the shadow, flannel 
clad and singularly like a man. 

She looked down on _ him, 
hand upon the stone lintel. 

He held out his hand as if to help her. 
“Can you tell me?” he said, “You 
must know “ 

“What ? ” 

“Tf you care for me ?” 

She did not answer for a long time. _ It 
was as if everything in the world was 
drawn to the breaking-point, and in a 
minute must certainly break. 

“Ves,” she said at last, ‘‘ I know.” 

Abruptly, by some impalpable sign, he 
knew-what the answer would be, and he 
remained still. 

She bent down over him and_ softened 
to her wonderful smile. 

“Promise me,” she insisted. 

He promised with his still face. 

“Tf Zdo not hold you cheap, you will 
never hold yourself cheap.” 

“If you do not hold me cheap! 
mean ?” 

She bent down quite close to him. “1 
hoid you,” she said, and then whispered, 
“dear.” 

“Me?” 

She laughed aloud. 

He was astonished beyond measure. 
He stipulated, lest there might yet be some 
misconception, “ You will marry me?” 
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She was laughing, inundated by the 
sense of bountiful power, of possession 
and success. He looked quite a nice 
little man to have. “ Yes,” she laughed. 
“What else could I mean ?” and, ‘ Yes.” 

He felt as a praying hermit might have 
felt, snatched from the midst of his quiet 
devotions, his modest sackcloth and ashes, 
and hurled neck and crop over the 
glittering gates of Paradise, smack among 
the iridescent wings, the -bright-eyed 
Cherubim. He felt like some lowly and 
righteous man dynamited into Bliss. . 

His hand tightened on the rope that 
steadies one upon the stairs of stone. 
He was for kissing her hand, and did 
not. 

He said not a word more. He turned 
about, and with something very like a 
scared expression on his face led the way 
into the obscurity of their descent. . 


§ 3. 

Every one seemed to understand. 
Nothing was said, nothing was explained, 
the merest touch of the eyes sufficed. 
As they clustered in the castle gateway 
Coote, Kipps remembered afterwards, 
laid hold of his arm as if by chance and 
pressed it. It was quite evident he knew. 
His eyes, his nose, shone with benevolent 
congratulation, shone too with the sense 
of a good thing conducted to its climax. 
Mrs. Walshingham, who had seemed a 
little fatigued by the hill, recovered, and 
was even obviously stirred by affection for 
her daughter. There was in passing a 
motherly caress. She asked Kipps to 
give her his arm in walking down the 
steep. Kipps ina sort of a dream obeyed. 
He found himself trying to attend to her, 
and soon he was attending. 

She and Kipps talked like sober 
responsible people and went slowly, while 
the others drifted down the hill together 
a loose little group of four. He wondered 
momentarily what they would talk about, 
and then sank into his conversation with 
Mrs, Walshingham. He conversed as it 
were out of his superficial personality, and 
his inner self lay stunned in unsuspected 
depths within. Ht had an air of being an 
interesting and friendly talk, almost their 
first long talk together. Hitherto he had 
had a sort of fear of Mrs. Walshingham 
as of a person possibly satirical, but she 
proved a soul of sense and sentiment, 
and Kipps for all his abstraction’ got on 
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with her unexpectedly well. They talked 
a little upon scenery and the inevitable 
melancholy attaching to old ruins and the 
thought of vanished generations. 

‘Perhaps they jousted here,” said Mrs. 
Walshingham. 

“They was up to all sorts of things,” 
said Kipps, and then the two came 
round to Helen. She spoke of her 
daughter’s literary ambitions. “She will 
do something, I feel sure. You know, 
Mr. Kipps, it’s a great responsibility to 
a mother to feel her daughter is—excep- 
tionally clever.” 

“T dessay it is,” said Kipps. ‘ There’s 
no mistake about that.” 

She spoke too of her son—almost like 
Helen’s twin—alike, yet different. She 
made Kipps feel quite fatherly. “ They 
are so quick, so artistic,” she said, ‘‘so 
full of ideas. Almost they frighten me. 
One feels they need opportunities—as 
other people need air.” 

She spoke of Helen’s writing. ‘“ Even 
when she was quite a little dot she wrote 
verse.” 

(Kipps, sensation.) 

“ Her father had just the same tastes.” 
Mrs. Walshingham turned a little beam of 
half pathetic reminiscence on the past. 
“ He was more artist than business man. 
That was the trouble . He was misled 
by his partner, and when the crash came 
every one blamed him . . . Well! it 
doesn't do to dwell on horrid things . 
especially to-day. ‘There are bright days, 
Mr. Kipps, and dark days. And mine 
have not always been bright.” 

Kipps presented a face of Coote-like 
sympathy. 

She diverged to talk of flowers, and 
Kipps’ mind was filled with the picture 
of Helen bending down towards him in 
the keep. 

They spread the tea under the trees 
before the little inn, and at a certain 
moment Kipps became aware that every 
one in the party was simultaneously and 
furtively glancing at him. ‘There might 
have been a certain tension had it not 
been first of all for Coote and his tact, 
and afterwards for a number of wasps. 
Coote was resolved to make this memor- 
able day pass off well, and displayed an 
almost boisterous sense of fun. Then 
young Walshingham began talking of the 
Roman remains below Lympne, intending 
to lead up to the Overman. ‘“ These old 
Roman chaps ” he said, and then the 
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wasps arrived. They killed three in the 
jam alone. 

Kipps killed wasps, as it were in a 
dream, and handed things to the wrong 
people, and maintained a thin surface of 
ordinary intelligence with the utmost 
difficulty. At times he became aware, 
aware with an extraordinary vividness, of 
Helen, Helen was carefully not looking 
at him, and behaving with amazing cool- 
ness and ease. But just for that one time 
there was the faintest suggestion of pink 
beneath the ivory of her cheeks. . . . 

Tacitly the others conceded to Kipps 
the right to paddle back with Helen; he 
helped her into the canoe and took his 
paddle, and paddling slowly, dropped 
behind the others. And now his inner 
self stirred again. He said nothing to 
her. How could he ever say anything to 
her again? She spoke to him at rare 
intervals, about reflexions and_ flowers 
and the trees, and he nodded in reply. 
But his mind moved very slowly forward 
now from the point at which it had fallen 
stunned in the Lympne Keep, moving 
forward to the beginnings of realisation. 
As yet he did not say, even in the recesses 
of his heart, that she was his! But he 
perceived that the goddess had come from 
her altar, amazingly, and had taken him 
by the hand! 

‘The sky was a vast splendour, and then 
close to them were the dark protecting 
trees, and the shining, smooth, still water. 
He was an erect black outline to her; 
he plied his paddle with no_ unskilful 
gesture, the water broke to snaky silver 
and littered far behind his strokes. 
Indeed, he did not seem so bad to her. 
Youth calls to youth the whole world 
through, and her soul rose in triumph 
over his subjection. And behind him 
was money and opportunity, freedom and 
London, a great background of seduct- 
ively indistinct hopes. To him her face 
was a warm dimness. In truth, he could 
not see her eyes, but it seemed to his 
love-witched brain he did, and that they 
shone out at him like dusky stars. 

All the world that evening was no more 
than a shadowy frame of darkling sky and 
water, and dipping boughs about Helen. 
He seemed to see through things with an 
extraordinary clearness ; she was revealed 
to him certainly, as the cause and essence 
of it all. 

He was indeed at his Heart’s Desire, 


It was one of those times when there 





seems to be no future, when Time has 
stopped, and we are at the end. Kipps 
that evening could not have imagined a 
to-morrow ; all that his imagination had 
pointed towards, was attained. His mind 
stood still, and took the moments as they 
came. 


mr 
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About nine that night Coote came 
round to Kipps’ new apartment in the 
Upper Sandgate Road—the house on the 
Leas had been let furnished—and Kipps 
made an effort towards realisation. He 
was discovered sitting at the open window 
and without a lamp—quite still. Coote 
was deeply moved, and he pressed Kipps’ 
palm and laid a knobby white hand on 
his shoulder and displayed the sort of 
tenderness becoming in a crisis. Kipps 
too was moved that night, and treated 
Coote like a very dear brother. 

*She’s splendid,” said Coote, coming to 
it abruptly. 

“Tsn’t she !” said Kipps. 

“T couldn’t help noticing her face,” 
said Coote... . ‘“ You know, my dear 
Kipps, this is better than a legacy.” 

““T don’t deserve it,” said Kipps. 

“You can’t say that.” 

“T don’t. I can’t ’ardly believe it. I 
can’t believe it at all, No!” 

There followed an expressive stillness. 

“It’s wonderful,” said Kipps. “It 
takes me like that.” 

Coote made a faint blowing noise, 
and so again they came for a time on 
silence. 

* And it began—before your money ?” 

“When I was in ’er class,” said Kipps 
solemnly. 

Coote, speaking out of a darkness 
which he was illuminating strangely with 
efforts to strike a match, said it was beau- 
tiful. He could not have zshed Kipps a 
better fortune. 

He lit a cigarette, and Kipps was moved 
to do the same, with a sacramental ex- 
pression. Presently speech flowed more 
freely. 

Coote began to praise Helen and her 
mother and brother, he talked of when 
“it” might be, he presented the thing as 
concrete and credible. “It’s a county 
family, you know,” he said. ‘She is 
connected, you know, with the Beaupreés 
family—you know Lord Beauprés ?” 

“No!” said Kipps,—“‘ reely !” 

“Distantly, of course,” said Coote. 











“ Still———”,_ He smiled a smile that 


glimmered in the twilight. 

“It’s too much,” said Kipps, overcome. 
“Tt’s so all like that.” 

Coote exhaled. For a time Kipps 
listened to Helen’s praises and matured a 
point of view. 

“T say, Coote,” he said: “what ought 
I to do now 2?” 

‘What do you mean ?” said Coote. 

“T mean about calling on ’er and all 
that.” He reflected. ‘ Naturally I want 


to do it all right.” 





“ Of course,” said Coote. 

“Tt would be awful to go and do some- 
thing now—all wrong.” 

Coote’s cigarette glowed as he medi- 
tated. “You must call, of course,” he 
decided. ‘You'll have to speak to Mrs. 
Walshingham.” 

‘Ow ?” said Kipps. 

“Tell her you mean to 
daughter.” 

“IT dessay she knows,” said Kipps, with 
defensive penetration. 

Coote’s head was visible, shaking itself 
judicially, 


marry her 
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“Then there’s the ring,” said Kipps. 
‘*What ’ave I to do about that ?” 

‘* What ring do you mean ?” 

‘“’Ngagement Ring. There isn’t any- 
thing at all about that in ‘ Manners and 


Rules of Good Society ’—not a word.” 
**Of course you must get something— 
tasteful. Yes.” 


“‘ What sort of ring ?” 

“Something naice. They'll show you 
in the shop.” 

“©’ course. I s’pose I got to take it 
to ’er, eh ? - Put it on ’er finger.” 
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‘The sky was a vast splendour.” 


“Oh no! Send it. Much better.” 

“Ah!” said Kipps, for the first time 
with a note of relief. ‘Then ’ow about 
this call ?—on Mrs. Walshingham, I mean. 
"Ow ought one to go?” 

‘Rather a ceremonial 
flected Coote. 

= Wadyer mean? Frock coat?” 

“TI think so,” said Coote with 
crimination. 

‘** Light trousers, and all that ?” 

Ven” 

“ Rose?” 


“T think it might run to a button-hole.” 


occasion,” re- 


dis- 
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The curtain that hung over the future 
became less opaque to the eyes of Kipps. 
To-morrow, and then other days, became 
perceptible at least as existing. Frock 
coat, silk hat, and a rose! With a certain 
solemnity he contemplated himself in the 
process of slow transformation into an 
English gentleman, Arthur Cuyps, frock- 
coated on occasions of ceremony, the 
familiar acquaintance of Lady Punnet, 
the recognised wooer of a distant con- 
nexion of the Earl of Beauprés. 

Something like awe at the magnitude 
of his own fortunes came upon him. He 
felt the world was opening out like a 
magic flower in a transformation scene at 
the touch of this wand of gold. And 
Helen, nestling beautiful in the red heart 
of the flower. Only ten weeks ago he 
had been no more than the shabbiest of 
improvers, and shamefully dismissed for 
dissipation—the mere soil-buried seed, as 
it were, of these glories. He _ resolved 
that the engagement ring should be of 
expressively excessive quality and appear- 
ance, in fact the very best they had. 

“Ought I to send ’er flowers?” he 
speculated. 

“Not necessarily,” said Coote. “Though 
of course it’s an attention.” 

Kipps meditated on flowers. 

“When you see her,” said Coote, 
‘you'll have to ask her to name the day.” 

Kipps started. “ That won’t be just yet 
a bit, will it ?” 

“Don’t know any reason for delay.” 

“Oo but—a year, say?” 

“Rather a long time,” said Coote. 

“Ts it?” said Kipps, turning his head 
sharply. ‘‘ But . 

There was quite a long pause. 

“TIT say!” he said at last and in an 
altered voice, “you'll ’ave to ’elp me 
about the wedding.” 

“Only too happy !” said Coote. 

©’ course,” said Kipps, “‘I didn’t 
think ” He changed his line of 








(To be continued. ) 
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thought. “Coote,” he asked, “ wot’s a 
‘tate-eh-tate ’?” 

“A ‘tate-ah-tay!’” said Coote 
provingly, “is a conversation 
together.” 

“Lor!” said Kipps, “but I thought 
It says strictly we oughtn’t to enjoy a 
tater-tay, not sit together, walk together, 
ride together, or meet during any part of 
the day. ‘That don’t leave much time for 
meeting, does it?” 

“The book says that ?” asked Coote. 

“JT jest learnt it by ’eart before you 
came. I thought that was a bit rum, but 
I s’pose it’s all right.” 

“You won’t find Mrs. Walshingham so 
strict as all that,” said Coote. ‘I think 
that’s a bit extreme. They'd only do 
that now in very strict old aristocratic 
families. Besides, the Walshinghams are 
so modern—advanced, you might say.» I 
expect you'll get plenty of chances of 
talking together.” 

“There’s a tremendous lot to think 
about,” said Kipps, blowing a profound 
“ D’you mean—p’raps we might be 
married in a few months or so?” 

“You'll Zave to be,” said Coote. 
not ?” 

Midnight found Kipps alone, looking 
a little tired, and turning over the leaves 
of the red-covered text-book with a 
studious expression. He paused for a 
moment at page 233, his eye caught by 
the words : 

“For AN UNCLE oR AUNT BY Mar- 
RIAGE the period is six weeks black with 
jet trimmings.” 

“No,” said Kipps, after a vigorous 
mental effort, ‘‘that’s not it.” The 
pages rustled again. He stopped and 
flattened out the little book decisively, at 
the beginning of the chapter on “Wed- 
dings.” 

He became pensive. He stared at the 
lamp wick. “I suppose I ought to gé 
over and tell them,” he said at last. 
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The gateway to “Peel” Meeting-house, Clerkenwell. 


LONDON AT PRAYER. 


A QUAKER SERVICE. 


BY CHARLES MORLEY. 


“Tet us talk but with great deferenc e and humility, 

thankfulness to the Author of every good gift, 
Why should we 
him with reproaches, because he happens to differ 


actuate the Christian world. 


with great tenderness and charity, with great 
when we speak of the different systems that 
consider our neighbour as an alien, and load 
from us in opinion about an article of faith ? 


As long as there are men, so long will there be different measures of talents and understanding, 


and so long will they view things in a different light, and come to different conclusions 
The eye of one man can see further than that of another. 


them, 


concerning 
So can the human mind on 


the subject of speculative truth,’—CLARKsON’s ‘‘ Portraiture of Quakerism.” 


NE day in the early spring I found 
myself in the ancient village of 
Chalfont St. Giles, whither I 

had bent my footsteps to visit Milton’s 
cottage, and whither, as all pilgrims know, 
the blind poet was brought by his young 


Quaker friend Ellwood to escape the 
ravages of the great Plague. Some 
reverent spirits have taken care to 


preserve it from rude hands, and have 
gathered together within its aged walls 


a few relics: Milton’s chair and stool, an 
oaken table and cupboard, and a number 
of time-worn editions of Paradise Lost, to 
which he was putting the finishing touches 
during his stay here. I was bending 
over the glass cases in which these are 
contained when another pilgrim entered 
the little room, which is very low and 
dark, though its leaded window overlooks 
a garden. Saying that he was an American, 
he at once began to speak with evident 
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pleasure of the beauties of old-world 
Buckinghamshire ; and as he examined 
the varied contents of the little museum, 
offered many naive comments, and asked 
many quéstions, which I answered as 
well as I could—now and then, I confess, 
with a smile, which I could not restrain. 
What interested him much more than 
Paradise Lost, or the deep chimney-place, 
where Milton must have smoked many a 
pipe, were some old cannon-balls and a 
bundle of pikes which had been used by 
some of Cromwell’s Ironsides, and he 
expressed his sorrow that they were not 
for sale. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “have I 
gotten more history than I ever learnt 
out of books.” 

When our curiosity was exhausted we 
left together, and over a modest glass of 
milk in a neighbouring shop he informed 
me that he had come from Philadelphia 
to trace some of his ancestors, who had 
been Quakers, residing in Bedfordshire, 
his own branch of the family having 
sailed with Penn in the famous voyage, 
adding that he was. still awaiting the 
result of some researches, and had come 
down to Chalfont to see “Jordans.” I 
am ashamed to say that I had never 
heard of the place before, and learnt for 
the first time that it was the Mecca of 


Quakers, an old meeting-house and 
burial-ground, where rest the remains 
of the founder of Pennsylvania. How 


little, I thought, do we, whose adven 
turous people are scattered over the 
face of the world, know of our own 


England! So together we pilgrims walked 
on this brilliant morning, the sun shining 
upon us out of a blue sky, just flecked 
with the lightest of clouds, the young 
leaves just springing forth in tenderest 
green, the lambs skipping in the meadows, 
the husbandmen at work on the uplands, 
the birds singing like a choir, until we 
reached a quaint old building with sloping 
red roof, lancet windows and _ green 
shutters, hedged in by a fence of paling 
and a grove of trees. It seemed to be 
the very symbol of peace, and_ those 
who now sleep beneath its shade in the 
little burial-ground, with a few humble 
stones to mark them, could have wished 
for no more beautiful resting-place after 
all their labours and sufferings, for they 
stood stiff as a tree towards their per- 
secutors, and their poor bodies were oft 
beaten and imprisoned for truth’s sake. 
When we went our way I noticed my 
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American stoop down and pluck a few 
blades of grass, which he placed carefully 
in a great pocket-book. He made no 
remark concerning this little piece of 
sentiment, nor did I, though the incident 
affected me not a little, for his features 
were cast in a sternish mould. It was 
from my fellow-pilgrim that I learnt the 
principles of the Quaker belief, and as 
much concerning the persecutions they 
had endured at the hands of other 
Puritans, as at those of bishops, as could 
be gathered during the journey between 
Chalfont and London. 

The spring had gone; summer was 
come, when one Sunday morning, as 
the bells were ringing out over London 
from many a steeple, I found myself 
searching St. Martin’s Lane for a certain 
meeting-house which is called the Cathe- 
dral of the Quakers. In vain I went in 
and out of courts, in whose recesses 
conventicles mostly find retreat ; in vain 
I made inquiries from policemen, milk- 
men, and other likely persons; and at 
last, having passed it more than once, 
found it, greatly to my surprise, in the 
highway itself. Such is London; but in 
these days even the Quakers do not need 
to shrink from observation. ‘There was 
nothing old or quaint about the wrought- 
iron gates through which I passed; the 
swing doors beyond were most modern ; 
nor did the quiet corridor to which they 
led, and the outer hall beyond, lighted 
from above, quicken my imagination, for 
it was of sober aspect, and furnished with 
but a few seats, a bookcase, and a table. 
Its walls were partly panelled with oak, 
and upon them hung an old portrait. It 
was that of William Penn, apparently a 
stoutish man, wearing spectacles, with a 
rather whimsical expression, perhaps en- 
hanced by his old-world dress. I gazed 
at it for a minute or two, thinking how 
little like a leader of men he looked, 
who had gone forth to the wilds of Penn- 
sylvania to try the “ holy experiment,” and 
govern a colony without armies or military 
power. It put my mind in train, and 
served to conjure up another picture. I 
see the same round, mild face crowned 
with a broad-brimmed hat from which 
fall long locks over a cloak bound round 
with a girdle, whilst a pair of jack boots 
complete his attire. He stands, amid a 
few others like him, in a deep, dark forest, 
holding a piece of paper in his hand, and 
is talking quietly, with a pleasant smile, 
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to a number of stern, stolid red Indians, 
clad in skins and robes and feathers, and 
smoking long pipes. The mien and 


words of the Quaker evidently impressed 
the savages, for they signed the piece of 
paper in Penn’s hand ; and it is said to be 
the only treaty recorded in history which 


After a painting by R. Spence. 
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But the silence was now broken by the 
sound of footsteps; and, taking a seat 
in the most secluded corner I could find, 
I watched the people as they came in to 
meeting. I was sorry to find that they 
were just the same men, women and 
children as I should have met in any 


George Fox on the haystack : a Quakers’ meeting in Puritan times. 


“* Now I sat on a Haystack and spake nothing for some hours, for I was to famish them from words 
would ever and anon be speaking to the Old Priest and asking him when I would begin and when I would speak? ar 


bade them wait. 


came into force without oath, and was never 
broken. I, then passed on to another 
print, which was a large copy of the certifi- 
cate of a Quaker marriage, celebrated in 
the eighteenth century, whose appearance 
and quaint phraseology at once attuned 
me to the customs of the remarkable body 
whose meeting I had come to join. 


At last I was moved to speak, and there was a general convincement among them ’’—G, | 
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s Journal. 
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Church. At least, that first 
impression, which was qualified by the 
reflection that perhaps the ladies’ costumes 
were more simply made, and of quieter 
colours, than those one often sees in the 
popular places of worship, where too often, 
alas! I fear that hats and gowns are but 
hung out as signals to attract the eye 


was my 
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Nor did I note any obtrusive smartness 
in the male attire, but rather a decorous- 
ness in the set of coats and the fall of 
trousers, betokening minds possessed by 
a sense of order, but not relying upon 
externals for admiration. It may have 
been fancy, but I seemed to discern in 
the faces a certain grave serenity which 
was in strong contrast to the grim and 
stern expression one often finds in those 
of other sects who are separated from 
what we call the Church. I thought, too, 
that I noticed a real friendly sincerity 
in the greetings which one offered an- 
other. There was no bowing or hat- 
raising that I saw ; none of those scrapings 
and archings of backs; none of that 
absurd hand-wagging neck high, which 
is very well in a mincing minuet, but in 
daily life is the very symbol of insincerity. 
In a word, I felt that I was one of a very 
small community of friends who honestly 
cared for and respected each other, and 
regarded simplicity and naturalness as 
golden rules of life. 

Some seventy or eighty people must 
now have gathered together in the Hall, 
all of whom bore certain intangible signs 
of being passing rich in the goods of this 
world—for though Quakers love simplicity 
and decorum, being but human, they do 
not despise richness of material. 1 was 
searching for quaint costumes and listen- 
ing to the hum of talk for ‘‘ thous” and 
“thees,” but in vain, when a certain Friend 
who had been kind enough to promise to 
find me a seat approached me, and saying, 
“T fear you will find it a very quiet 
service,” desired me to follow him with 
the others, who, it being now eleven 
o’clock, were fast passing into the Meet- 
ing-house. These experiences of mine, 
I may say, are a severe trial to the 
nervous system, for one is ever entering 
a strange land, whose inhabitants have 
their peculiar beliefs and customs, each 
with a meaning and a history with which 
one must necessarily ‘put himself in ac- 
cord. In another moment I had passed 
through a wide door at the end of the 
Hall into a much larger chamber, grave 
of air, and dark, despite the skylight and 
a slightly coloured leaded window. The 


walls were drab in hue; the bare floor 
was lined with oak benches seated with 
green cushions, facing a gallery raised a 
foot or two above the general level, whilst 
other seats were ranged against the walls, 
themselves partly panelled. 


Such was 
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the general appearance of the Meeting- 
house. When I looked up I found that 
some few men and women were seated 
in the low gallery, and that the sexes 
were divided, the women occupying the 
seats on the right and the men those on 
the left. I had observed thus much when 
I became conscious of the strange silence 
that seemed to fill the Meeting-house, 
and hid my head in my hands as I saw 
many doing, though others gazed with 
rapt looks into space. So I judged that 
the meeting had begun. 

The minutes passed, I marvelling at the 
absence of noise, even the rustle of a dress, 
the shuffle of a foot, or a cough. I might 
have been alone. Not even from the 
outer world did a sound penetrate to us ; 
only the faint, sad song of the wind as it 
passed over the skylight, slightly open 
The minutes passed, each of us listening 
to the monitor within, the still small 
voice—such being the practice of the 
Friends, who find that silence best attunes 
to holy thoughts, where others find the 
spirit in images and symbols, or by choirs 
and the rolling music of the organ. A 
poor untutored stranger, I soon found the 
experience most trying, and even oppres- 
sive. The prisoner can break the silence 
of a cell by communing with himself ; but 
the strange silence of a congregation filled 
me with a strong desire to cry out aloud. 
I restrained myself with difficulty, and let 
my thoughts dwell on George Fox, that 
strange mystic spirit whose famous Journal 
is a veritable Pilgrim’s Progress. As I 
closed my eyes I seemed to see his 
ascetic features, his piercing eye, his 
doughty front, his tall figure clad in 
his leathern suit, and crowned with his 
broad-brimmed hat, wandering over hill 
and dale in search of the truth, and after 
it had been opened to him, preaching 
his gospel in steeple-house, in barn and 
field, and fetid jail: “Christ is in you, I 
am in Him, He is in me, and behold 
all things became new.” Such was the 
essence of his faith, made clear after 
awful wrestlings. As_ the Israelites 
followed the pillar of fire, so the Quakers 
are led by Fox’s teaching, that there is 
a witness within, a living presence, which 
if heard leads to all truth. Each is pos- 
sessed by a vivid sense of the spiritual 
presence of Christ in each one, and this 
affects all their dealings about religion. 

At last the long silence was broken by 
the sound of a low, grave, kindly voice 
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calling upon the Lord to help and pity 
poor mortals in travail ; I felt as though my 
breast had been relieved of some great 
weight. I looked up for the first time, 
and saw that it was one of those in the 
gallery,-a man of middle age, who spoke. 
In a minute or two he resumed his seat, 
and another interval of silence followed, 
broken now by the entrance of a few 
late-comers, both men and women, and 
I was struck by the fact that the first 
wore their hats until they reached their 
seats. Presently there rose a woman, 
also in the little gallery, and spoke a few 
simple, homely words of monition, 
interspersed with allusions to verses in 
the New Testament, which were brought 
to bear on the things and needs of 
actual life. The words were followed 
with deep regard by all, and, couched as 
they were in such homely, plain language, 
devoid of ornament or rhetoric, delivered 
in soft, mellow, sympathetic tones, they 
touched the very hearts of things and 
men. Again silence fell upon us, and 
again it was broken by the voice of another 
elder. It was no idle collection of words, 
but speech laden with meaning, such 
as could be understood by a child. 3ut 
then these people, who were nicknamed 
Quakers in Cromwell’s time by some 
jesting judge, not because they trembled 
themselves, but because their founder, 
Fox, speaking from the dock, said that 
they would be the cause of trembling in 
others, have ever in all humility endea- 
voured, so far as lay in imperfect man, to 
practise in the affairs of daily life the 
ideal of the Sermon on the Mount. It is 
the primitive Christianity, suchas was heard 
on the hillsides of Galilee, that they love 
and follow, all else being but the incrusta- 
tions of time and change, the multitudi- 
nous devisings of man. With them no 
ordained priest is interposed between God 
and man. All can prophesy one by one, 
women as well as men, as the spirit moves 
them. ‘They are shy of setting out their 
belief in catechisms and creeds, and, 
whilst taking the Bible as their spiritual 
armoury, believe in the moral conformity 
to its spirit rather than in the intellectual 
knowledge of the letter. Wisdom is 
better than knowledge. Such, indeed, 
was actually the text for one of several of 
the quiet, sincere, but fervent addresses I 
heard on this morning, such as a loving 
father might speak to his little family 
circle, enforced with a few lines from 


Cowper, one of the favourite poets of the 
Quakers : . 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own ! 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smooth’d and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encounter whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 





Those who spoke from the upraised 
gallery were the elders and ministers of 
the community, not elected, not receiving 
hire-money, but merely friends who had 
gathered wisdom with age, and had won 
the respect of all. 

This was all, and in little more than 
an hour the service was done. I think 
I have made it clear that no one carried 
a book, that there was no song or music, 
no ceremonial unless those intervals of 
silence constitute a rite, and only the 
pithy, grave little spontaneous addresses, 
stirred by the inward spirit—messages 
which their deliverers thought should be 
handed on to others. 

Most of the people lingered in the Hall 
without, to exchange greetings, and once 
more I met my host. “Why,” I asked 
him, ‘‘ are the men and women divided in 
the Meeting ?” 

“In the old days,” he said, “when the ; 
Quakers were so harried and persecuted, 
the women always sat in front, and the 
men behind, near the door at which the 
soldiery might enter at any moment.” 

So even in an apparently unnecessary 
arrangement I had found a survival of the 
intolerant old days which at once helped 
to call up the past from the deeps. We 
both smiled, living in easier times; but 
with the early Quaker it was no smiling 
matter, as their abundant records prove, 
those circumstantial narratives, couched 
in that simple language which so charms 
the ear, though the facts may wring the 
heart. 

Fox and his disciples arose in Crom- 
well’s time, but they found themselves as 
little in sympathy with Presbyterian or 
Independent, with Baptist or Leveller, as 
with the Bishops. As the Dissenters had 
rebelled against the Church, so the Quakers 
would have none of the rigid formalities 
of the Dissenters. In the new presbyter 
they found the old priest. They craved 
for more spirituality and less theology, 
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for fewer words and less disputation. So 
they became the passive resisters of the 
age. They did not believe in baptism, 
which they regarded as a mere mechanical 
act, and not an experience ; they.did not 
. take the Lord’s Supper, which they held 
was not commanded for all time; they 
would not take up arms, for they declared 
that their use was unlawful. In town and 
village, on the hill-tops of Cumberland, 
the bleak moors of Lancashire and York- 
shire, in the Midland low country, in barn 
and meadow and at market crosses, they 
proclaimed the gospel that God is a spirit, 
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and buffeted by the turbulent rabble ; 
there was scarce a jail in England that 
did not hold a Quaker, and in those days 
a jail was not a clean and orderly place, 
but often a noxious dungeon below ground, 
little better than a cesspool, and chains 
were often used to link the poor creatures 
together. But they had among them 
many sons and daughters of ‘Thunder and 


Consolation whose hearts never failed 
them. 
Then the Church came to its own 


again, and Charles II. sat on the throne ; 
but the wretched Quakers suffered even 

















The Deptford Meeting-house, which Peter the Great used to attend. 


and that those who worship Him must 
worship in ‘spirit; and thus often sat in 
silence, awaiting the inward light. “ And 
the earth was without form, and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” Cromwell himself 
liked them well enough, but he could not 
hold his fierce sectaries in, so the poor 
Quakers were persecuted without pity by 
the very Puritans from whom they sprang, 
for their heresies and _blasphemies. 
They were hunted out of their meeting- 
houses, hidden away in the dark, winding 
alleys of old London ; they were beaten 
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sorer tribulations, for they, who believed 
the ministry was for all men and women, 
would pay no tithes to support a hireling 
priest; they would take no oath of 
allegiance, since oaths, in their opinion, 
but made the name of God cheap, 
declaring that truth was above all, and 
would say no more than plain “ yea” and 
“nay.” In their dislike of all words that 
were tokens of flattery and obeisance, they 
would say but “thou” even to a judge— 
a sore cut to proud flesh, for which they 
suffered much. An old law of Elizabeth, 
driving every one into church, was also 
revived, and the penalties for disobedience 

















were not light, for they included heavy 
fines, imprisonment, and even transporta- 
tion to the plantations of America. But 
still they resisted the powers, ever avow- 
ing that the light of Christ was the only 
true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 

It was not comfortable to be a Quaker 
in those times ; nor, perhaps, in the easier 
days of William, or the Georges, though 
the Toleration Act was passed. Con- 
science, however, is not a bow that can 
be bent. But even the Friends have 
changed with the times, and in the slight 





matter of externals, as I have said, 
fashion their speech and garments after 
the style of their fellow-citizens, My 
host and I had been chatting about the 
things that I have briefly mentioned, 
when my eye fell on the figure of an old 
lady, with beautiful silvery hair, whose 
hue was heightened by its contrast with 
a quaintly cut jacket of black velvet, and 


an even quainter Quaker bonnet. What 
a charming picture she made! But she 


was the solitary representative of the old 
peculiar habit. It has vanished from 
amongst us, as surely as the _ broad- 
brimmed hat of the men—though I dare 
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The Courtyard of Devonshire House. 
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say there are stored away in a few oaken 
chests and armoires, kept fragrant with the 
scent of sweet lavender, a few of these 
costumes, which are preserved by pious 
hands as memorials of Friends that 
have passed away. But sometimes an old- 
fashioned Friend from the country will 
walk into a London Meeting-house. Not 
long ago an old fellow in a wide hat, coat, 
breeches, and shoes with large buckles 
appeared at St. Martin’s, having come 
from Falmouth, and created no small 
sensation amongst the Friends there 
assembled, they being but imperfect 
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human folk. I have mentioned that the 
benches are furnished with cushions of 
plain green stuff, but I believe that even 
these extremely modest offerings to luxury 
were not introduced without much debate, 
and though they were finally admitted, 
the concession was made to a few of the 
austerer Friends that certain seats should 
remain in their native bareness. Some 
may regard these things as trivial, but to 
me they seem to bear an almost pathetic 
testimony to the piety which clings to the 
past. 

Later that day I visited a queer little 
Meeting-house by the ancient gateway 
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of the Hospitallers of St. John in Clerken- 
well. It was approached through a queer 
old gate leading into a crooked court, on 
one side of which was a low building 
giving no evidence that it was used 
as a place of worship. Within, it was a 
typical Meeting-house, plain, square, with 
galleries, but bearing many marks of age, 
and of a much humbler aspect than the 
one they call the Cathedral in St. Martin’s 
Lane. I had turned away, when a Friend 
approached, who, upon my explaining 
the reason of my visit, took me to 
another door, which I think he called a 
bolt hole. At all events, he said that in 
the old persecuting days the soldiers had 
often come in by one door, whilst the 
women fled through the other ; and that 
as many as a hundred Quakers had been 
carried off to Newgate from this very 
place in a morning. I walked on to 
the -centre of Quakerism in London, 
known as Devonshire House, as it occu- 
pies the site of the old town mansion 
of the Earls of Devonshire. It is in 
Bishopsgate, and you might pass _ it 
many times without any comment, but 
if you penetrate its courts, again you 
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feel the old-world spirit. Here are large 
halls and libraries; here are the old 
records kept, which are so often searched 
by Americans like my fellow-pilgrim at 
Chalfont ; and here is one of the oddest 
little picture galleries I have ever seen. 
It is but a corridor, but the walls are hung 
with Quaker worthies, clad in strange 
dress, and with many a scene illustrating 
events in the Quaker history. I left it 
with regret, and went my way, my mind 
filled with thoughts of the days past, when 
the Earls of Devonshire lived here ; when 
grapes grew in the City Road, and wild 
flowers in Clerkenwell; when Peter the 
Great, studying ships at Deptford, was an 
attender at the Quaker Meeting-house 
there; of the London orchards and 
gardens in which the Quakers were 
buried, as a protest against the human 
appointment of the priesthood; and a 
score of scenes conjured up by the little 
picture gallery. “No Cross, no Crown ” 
was their cry; so, with limbs girt and 
lamps burning, they fought their fight, 
and though they were few in numbers, 
have set an indelible mark on English 
History. 


OF TIME, 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF EMIL CLAAR.) 


HEN hearts are young 
Time loiters slow, 
And songs are sung 
And soft winds blow ; 
Time brings at length, 
With touch of fire, 
The hope and strength 
Of thy desire. 


When hearts are old 
Time lags behind, 
Sad tales are told 
And eyes grow blind ; 
Oh, swiftly flies 
In pain and strife, 
The Wheel that plies 
The Thread of Life! 





Translated by FRED G. BOWLEs. 
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BY THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


MONG other 
things, Lady 
Harden knew 


when to be silent ; and 
now, having made her 
speech, she sat 

watching Cleeve 
as, aghast, 
he dropped 
his rod until 
its flexible 
tip lay on 
the darkening 
water, and stared 


off towards the 
house. 
She had _ said 


it, and its effect 
on him was much 
what she had ex 
pected it to be. 

He was 
young that his 
strength, she 
knew, was largely 
potential: only 
she, as far as 
she knew, had 
ever observed its 
potentiality ; to 
others he was a 
handsome, merry young animal, “ keen 
on girls,” as he himself called it, and as 
innocent of any comprehension of the 
deeper meanings of life as a pleasant 
poodle pup. 

She, being of those who have eyes to 
see, had, during the three days she had 
known him, watched him closely, with 
the result that he interested her. 

And now, she had said to him this 
thing that so utterly disconcerted him. 
Partly out of kindness she had said it, 
and partly because it was the quickest 
way to fix his genial but roving attention 
where she wished it to be—on herself, 

He was so young that her five years of 
seniority and the existence of her eleven- 
year-old son had, to his mind, separated her 
from him by something like a generation. 
He had found her a ripper as to looks, 
awfully jolly to talk to, and no end of a 


so 
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‘Speaking with easy deliberation between puffs.” 


musician. But he had never thought of 
her as belonging to his own class in years, 
and she knew this. 

And as she watched him first shrink 
and then straighten himself under the 
blow she had given him, she knew that 
her first move was a success. 

For over a minute he did not speak. 
Then he looked up. ‘‘ How in the devil 
did you find that out ?” he asked abruptly. 

“T saw it. Do you mind my warning 
you?” 

“Good gracious, no. 
fully kind of you. I—I really never 
thought of such a thing. You see, she 
was always a great pal of Dudley’s—my 
eldest brother,” 

Lady Harden laughed. “So she 
seemed too old for—that sort of thing? 
I see. In fact, I saw from the first, and 
that is why I ventured... We have 


It’s—most aw- 
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drifted nearly to the willows, by the 
way.” 

He laid his neglected rod in the bottom 
of the boat, and rowed in silence until his 
companion resumed, lighting a cigarette, 
and speaking with easy deliberation 
between puffs: “She is thirty-four, and 
—that is not old nowadays. ‘The Duke 
of Bodmin is crazy to marry her, by the 
way.” 

“ Bodmin !” 

“Bodmin. And—there are others. 
My dear Teddy—may I, a contemporary 
of Miss—Methusaleh—call you ‘Teddy ? 
Are you really so zaif as not to have 
known ?” 

It was almost dark, but she could still 
see the flush that burnt his face at the 
question. 

“T hadn’t the slightest idea,” he 
tested, indignantly jerking the boat 
the boathouse. 

“ But why have you been making love 
to her so—outrageously ?” She rose, and 
stood*balancing herself gracefully while 
she lit a fresh cigarette. Her figure was 
remarkably good. 

“Making love to her? I? Non- 
sense!” he returned rudely: “she’s the 
best dancer in the house, and the best 
sort all round: those Warrington girls 
are frights, and the little Parham thing 
is—poisonous.” 

“ But—at breakfast, who fetched her 
eggs and bacon? Who made her tea? 
Who——” She held out her hand as she 
spoke, and leaned on him as she got out 
of the boat. 

“Who got your eggs and bacon, then?” 
he retorted. 

It was the first sounding of the Personal 
tone, and behind the cigarette her lips 
quivered for a fraction of a second. Then 
looking up at him, “‘ Colonel Darrant,—a 
contemporary of my own, as is right and 
proper.” 

** A contemporary !—why, the man’s old 
enough to be your father ! ” 

“No.” They had left the dusky dark- 
ness of the trees, and struck off across the 
lawn. ‘“‘He could hardly be my father, 
as he’s forty-five, and I—thirty ! ” 

Then silence fell, and she knew that 
he was somewhat tumultuously readjusting 
his thoughts. If Mrs. Fraser, who was 
thirty-four, was in love with him,—then 
this woman with the sleepy, far-seeing 
eyes, who was only thirty . . . . what an ass 
he had been! Just because he had known 
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into 
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Bess Fraser ever since he was a kid, and 
because Lady Harden was a great swell, 
and wore diamond crowns and things, 
and had a son at Harrow....! 

And Lady Harden, apparently dreaming, 
enjoying the exquisite evening, read his 
thoughts with the greatest ease, and 
smiled to herself—the vague smile that 
consisted more of a slight, dimpled lift of 
her upper lip than of a widening of her 
mouth, 

That evening, by some caprice, she 
wore no diamonds, and the simplest of 
her rather sumptuous gowns. 

Colonel Durrant, who had fallen deeply 
in love with her ten years before, and 
never fallen out, whispered to her that 


she looked twenty. And as she smiled 
in answer, her eyes met ‘Teddy Cleeve’s. 
* * * * * 


Mrs. Fraser, quite unconsciously, gave 
the great Lady Harden all the informa- 
tion she wanted. 

And Lady Harden (her greatness, in 
several ways, was an undoubted fact, and 
the proof of this is that only two people 
in the world suspected it !) was insatiable 
in the matter of information. Like a 
boa-constrictor, her tremendous curiosity 
would sleep for months, and then, on 


awakening, it hungered with a most 
mighty and devastating hunger. And 
her concentrative force was such that 


while one person interested her she lived 
in a small world, half of which was in 
blackest shadow, half in brightest light, 
and in the shadow she stood, watching 
the only other person who, for the time 
being, existed. 

Bess Fraser, after dinner, told her, quite 
without knowing it, the whole story of 
her own rather absurd love for the boy. 

She had once been engaged to Dudley 
Cleeve; she had known Teddy as a 
little fellow in long sailor trousers and 
white blouses; he had had the dearest 
curls,—had Lady Harden noticed that 
the close-cropped hair turned up at the 
ends even now ? 

He had been an obstinate child, always 
good-tempered, but always bent on his 
own way. He was his mother’s pet, and 
was by her always plentifully supplied 
with money, so that the world was for 
him a smiling place. 

He had insisted on going into the 
Navy ; or rather, he had not insisted—he 
had simply taken for granted that he was 
to go, and he had gone. 
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He had always been in love, but never 
with one girl for long. ‘Of course, he’s 
a perfect child,” Mrs. Fraser added, with 
elaborate carelessness. 

She herself had been a widow for five 
years. She was a magnificently beautiful 
woman, much handsomer than Lady 
Harden, but she did not know her own 
points, and wore the wrong colours. 

Lady Harden, watching her while she 
talked, knew how ashamed she was of 
her love for ‘Teddy Cleeve ; and, constitu- 
tionally kind and comforting, the younger 
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convinced by something in her voice, 
fled to Lady Harden for protection, and 
was scolded by her. 

“You are a wretch!” she said, looking 
up at him. (She was a small woman, and 
in this day of giantesses, this has its 
charm. ) 

‘* A wretch ?” 

“Yes. You are a flirt.” 

Of course, he was delighted by this 
accusation, and smiled down, his teeth 
gleaming; under his young yellow 
moustache, 





“The Major stared. 


woman tried to put her at her ease by 
chiming in with her tone of detached, 
middle-aged friendliness towards the 
beautiful youth. 

“He is a dear boy,” she agreed. “I 
do like to see him dance! He’s so big 
and strong. Billy, my boy, is going to 
be big too, and I only hope he'll turn 
out like this Teddy ! ” 

And Teddy, attracted while rather 
frightened by the idea of Mrs. Fraser’s 
caring for him, made love to her spasmodi- 
cally just to convince himself, and then, 


‘Are you drunk ?’ he asked severely.” 


“JT am a saint,” he declared with con- 
viction. “ A young, innocent—anchorite.” 

“Young—yes. You are very young, 
Mr. Cleeve.” 

“You called me Teddy this afternoon.” 

“Then I was a very abandoned person.” 

“Please be abandoned again. By the 
way, the Colonel expiated many times at 
dinner, didn’t he?” 

She stared. “How?” 

“ By sitting where he did. 
opposite side of the table! 
even, was better.” 


Not even 
My luck, 
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“Your luck ? How?” 

“ Because—I could at lasc see you!” 

Lady Harden was an adept in the 
gentle art of snubbing. ‘‘ My dear child,” 
she said, very gently, pulling off her 
gloves, “don’t be absurd. I can’t bear 
being made love to by boys!” 

“] haven’t the slightest intention——” 
he began, fiercely; but she had turned, 
and opening her violin case, took out 
what she always called her fiddle. 

She was not a musical artist—so few 
people are !—but she had worked hard, 
and knew the things she played. If 
there was no Heaven-shaking inspiration 
about her, there was no flattening and no 
slipping from note to note. She played 
simple, little-known things, plaintive for 
the most part, and played them well. She 
also looked her best with the fiddle in 
her arms, a rapt, far-off expression in her 
half-closed eyes. 

Teddy Cleeve, watching her, hated her 
for the moment. And, while he had in 
a youthful way loved several women, this 
was the first one he had hated. He was, 
however, too young to see the signification 
of this fact, and as soon as she had 
ceased playing, escaped to the smoking- 
room with a Major of Hussars who 
declared that fiddling was the one thing 
he couldn’t stand. 

“Lovely creature, Lady Harden,” the 
unmusical Major began, as he lit his 
cigar. 

“Too thin,” returned Teddy the crafty. 

The Major stared. ‘“ Are you drunk ?” 
he asked, severely. ‘Her figger’s the 
best in England! And amusin’, Tells 
the best stories of any woman I know. 
Only thing I don’t like about her is that 
infernal fiddlin’.” 

But the fiddling continued, and Teddy, 
who loved it, felt his hatred melt. After 
a bit he went back to the drawing-room, 
only to see the violin being returned to 
its case. Lady Harden smiled absently 
at him, and soon afterwards was settled 
at a _ bridge-table, opposite. Colonel 
Durrant. 


’ 


The next morning Lady Harden went 
for a ride with a man who had just arrived 
—a fellow named Broughton. Cleeve 
watched them go. Then, finding Bess 
Fraser at his elbow, he asked her to play 
Fives with him. 

Bess had become non-interesting since 
Lady Harden’s revelation. Poor old 
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Bess—he wondered whether she really . . , 
And to think of Bodmin’s wanting to 
marry her! She really was a splendid 


creature. Much better-looking than Lady 
Harden. Lady Harden was too pale by 
daylight. 


““T say, Bess, what is Lady Harden’s 
first name ?” 

“Dagny. Her mother’s mother was 
a Norwegian, you know.” 

“Dagny,” repeated Cleeve slowly. “I 
never heard the name before: I like it ; 
it suits her somehow.” 

Alas for poor Mrs. Fraser, she was not 
clever. Pausing in the game, she looked 
up. ‘* Mind you don’t fall in love with 
her, Teddy,” she said sharply. 

“What rot!” he answered, smashing 
the ball into a pocket. ‘ Why should I 
fall in love with her ?” 

**Well,—a good many men do. And 
she’s frightfully attractive, and you’re so— 
young.” 

He frowned. ‘I’m twenty-five, and— 
a fellow sees a lot by that time, if he’s 
ever going to see anything. Play!” 

When Lady Harden came in from her 
ride, she found ‘Teddy waiting for her. 

‘““T’ve been warned against you,” he 
said abruptly, his blue eyes dancing. 

** Against me?” 


“Ves. Against falling in love with you.” 
The personal note was strong now. 


Lady Harden sank into a chair with a 
laugh. 

‘* How perfect! Who warned you? 
Dear old Lady Carey? Did you tell 
her a man may not fall in love with his— 
great-aunt ? ” 

“T’m even not sure that yesterday I 
was not in love with—some one who is 
five years older than you!” 

Her charming face, flushed with exer- 
cise, grew suddenly serious. ‘Oh, but 
that was—different ! ” 

*“T don’t see why.” 

“Why, because she is married.” 

Cleeve burst out laughing. ‘‘I may 
be an infant,” he said, “‘but I’m not such 
an infant as to think that ‘married or 
not married’ has anything to do with 
the question !” 

She laughed too. 
infant, at all events. 
a little older 

‘Well ?” 

“T might allow you to—do what you 
were warned against.” 

** Allow me?” 


* You are a charming 
Perhaps if you were 
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She rose, and went slowly to the foot 
of the stairs. ‘Then she gathered up her 
habit, and turned. ‘‘ Yes, Allow you to.” 

“You grant a great deal by that remark. 
How about the old ‘I had no idea of 
such a thing’?” he retorted. 

She looked at him meditatively. ‘ You 
know more than I had thought. How 
old are you?” 

“Nearly twenty-six,” he answered, 
stretching a point. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Because my boy is only eleven. I 
am so curious as to how he will turn out. 
He is blond, too. Well, au ’voir. I 
must go and dress.” 

If any one had asked Dagny Harden 
at that period just what she wanted of 
young Cleeve she would not have known 
what to answer. She was a great flirt, 
but at the same time she was a very kind 
woman, and never wilfully gave pain to 
any one. 

A careful study of the science of flirting 
and its masters and mistresses would 
probably prove that the greatest (in the 
sense of artistic skill) flirts are those 
people who have excitable brains and 
little temperament. 

Dagny Harden had been fond of her 
husband in a mild, domestic, sincere way 
that satisfied both him and herself, and 
that had never faltered. 

She had, however, a really remarkable 
dramatic talent, and this needing outlet, 
she interested herself with a series of 
gracefully conducted, scandal-avoiding 
flirtations, in which she appeared to each 
man as a very good woman found by him 
personally to be more charming than she 
intended. These men, some of them, 
suffered intensely during their term, but 
they had no bitterness for her. And she, 
liking them all (for she was discriminating, 
and never let herself in for an affair with 
a dull man), had really no appreciation 
of their suffering. When she had turned 
a victim’s mind and heart wrong-side out ; 
when she had watched the wheels go 
round ; when all had been said that could 
be said without her nice scales of judg- 
ment being weighed down on the side 
of either too great severity or too great 
indulgence—it was good-bye. 

She was exquisitely ruthless, brutally en- 
chanting, admirably cruel. And she never 
talked of her victims to each other, or to 
other women. She was, in a way, great. 

* ‘ * * + 


‘“*T wish,” said Teddy Cleeve, folding 
his arms as he sat on the low stone wall, 
and looking at her, “that I was clever.” 

** Aren’t you clever ?” 

* No.” 

“ And if you were ?” 

“Tf I were, ?’d know what you are 
thinking about.” 

This, too, is a milestone on the Dover 
Road. 

“What I am thinking about? Well, 
at that moment I was thinking about 
you.” 

“‘ Honour bright ?” 

“Honour bright. I was wondering 
what you will be like in fifteen years.” 

“Why fifteen ?” 

She smiled, and prodded with her stick 
at a bit of moss in a crack in the wall. 
Somewhere below them there was a view, 
but it was far away. 

“ Well—because if you were forty, you 
would be—just my age.” 

“You are thirty.” 

“* Voila! ‘That’s exactly what I said. 
A woman of thirty is as old as a man of 
forty. As it is, you are a child, andla 
middle-aged person.” 

Cleeve watched her for a moment. 
Then he said slowly, “ I’d give up those 
intervening years to be forty to-day.” 

“Then you'd be an awful idiot ! ” 

“Vd not be an idiot at all. You treat 
me like a child.” 

“ You are one—to me.” 

“Tm not a child.” 

“Very well—you are old. You are a 
padded veteran of sixty—like Mr. Blake. 
Do you like that better ?” 

He was silent, and after a pause they 
started slowly down the hill. 

‘lwo days had passed since she had told 
him that Mrs. Fraser was in love with 
him. They had been much together, but 
never alone until now, and she knew that 
he was furious with himself for letting the 
minutes slip unmarked by. 

Suddenly he burst out: ‘Will you 
wear that! grey frock you wore the first 
night to-night, and the low diamond thing 
in your hair?” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because—I want to see you again as 
I saw you then. I—lI have lost my 
bearings. I can’t remember how you 
looked, and I—want——’” 

“T looked like a well-preserved middle- 
aged lady. Please don’t begin to think 
me young, Teddy.” 
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Under her broad hat-brim her 
gleamed maliciously. 

“ You ave young! I was an idiotic 

She raised her ‘head. “Oh, don’t! 
Don’t fall in love with me ; it would bore 
us both to death: be my nice adopted 
son.” 

“Dear Lady Harden,” he returned, 
flushing, ‘‘I assure you that I have not 
the slightest idea of falling in love with 
you.” 

“Thank Heaven! I adore boys, but 
a boy in love is really ¢oo appalling !” 

He caught her hand, and looked down 
at her, something suddenly dominating in 
his eyes. “That is nonsense,” he said, 
shortly. ‘I am young, but I am not a 
child ; and if I fell in love with you 5 

“ Well?” 

“It would not be as a child loves. 
That is all.” 

He released her hand, and they walked 
on in silence. 


eyes 


” 








* * * * * 


The extraordinary delight that most 
charming women take in playing with fire 
had ever been Dagny Harden’s, for the 
reason that she had never in all her 
experiences been in the slightest danger 
of ,burning her delicate fingers. Purely 
cerebral flirt that she was, her unawakened 
heart dozed placidly in the shadow of her 
husband’s strong affection for her. 

Once or twice, when the suffering she 
inflicted was plainly written on the face 
of her victim, her mind shrank fastidiously 
away from closer examination of pain she 
had caused, and the disappearance of the 
man was a relief to her. 

As she descended the stairs that even- 
ing, in the grey frock and the diamond 
circlet, she smiled the little smile that 
meant pleased anticipation. 

Teddy was a dear boy, and he had 
grown older in the last day or two. After 
dinner she would play on her fiddle and— 
watch the dear boy. Then there would 
be a rather picturesque good-bye, for he 
was leaving at dawn, and—that would be 
all. 

Fate, grinning in his monk’s sleeve, had 
settled things otherwise. 

There was no music, and at half-past 
ten Lady Harden found herself in a little 
boat on the lake, one of several parties, 
alone with Teddy Cleeve. 

In the shadow of some willows he 
pulled in his oars. His face was very 
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white, his mouth fixed. 


“ Why—have 
you done this ?” he asked, abruptly. 

She hesitated, and then, the obvious 
banality refusing to be uttered, answered 
slowly : “‘ It isn’t really done, Teddy ; you 
only think it is.” 

“That is—a damned lie.” 


The woman never lived who did not 
enjoy being sworn at by the right man in 
the right way. 

“Teddy !” 

“Oh yes, ‘ Teddy.’ 
tell it?” 

“IT mean that 
it would have 
Your time had 
nervously. 

From across the lake came singing— 
some “ coon song” anglicised into quaint 
incomprehensibility. Cleeve folded his 
arms. 

** Don’t—look like that, Teddy.” 

“T look as I feel. I am not—you.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that you looked at me at 
dinner as if——” 

“Hush! Don’t say horrid things.” 

“You looked at me as though you 
loved me. And if truth is better than 
lying, it was worse to look—like that— 
without feeling it, than it would have 
been to really feel it.” 

“You are talking nonsense. 
near-sighted, and———” 

He laughed harshly. “Can’t you play 
the game even for five minutes? I 
understand that it amused you to make a 
fool of me, but it didn’t end with that. 
You have made me really love you. 
Really love you—-do you understand ?” 

As he spoke, they heard peals of 
distant laughter, and saw six or seven 
of the people who had been boating, 
scampering across the moonlit lawn 
towards the nearest park gates, 

“They must be going over to the 
Westerleighs’,—we must. go too,” said 
Lady Harden. ‘‘ Will you row in?” 

Cleeve did not answer; he did 
appear to have heard her remark. 

After a pause he said slowly: “ You 
have made me really love you. I don’t 
know why you did it, for I surely had not 
hurt you in any way. However, you did 
it, and you must have had some reason. 
You found me a boy ; you have made me 
aman. Well,—you must love me too.” 

The boat had begun to drift, and was 
alone on the burnished water. 


It 7s a lie. Why 
if it hadn’t been me 
been—some one else. 
come,” she returned, 





I am very 


not 
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“*1 wish,’ said Teddy Cleeve, folding his arms as he sat on the low stone wall, ‘that | was clever.’” 
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Lady Harden clasped her hands Her eyes closed for an instant. ‘‘ You 
nervously. are brutal.” 

**T must love you >—what vot! Come, “Yes, I am very brutal. You were 


row to the landing, please. I am going 
back to the house, and you must go on 
to the Westerleighs’.” 

“Dagny,—I say, you must love me 
too.” 

** You are crazy.” 

*T am not.” 

* Well,—I 
never shall. 
drama.” 

Cleeve took up the oars and rowed 
rapidly to the landing-place. Then, as 
she stepped on to the platform he took 
her into his arms. ‘You must,” he said, 
looking down at her. “It’s all your 
own fault. You did it wilfully. Now 
you must love me.” 

His dogged persistency puzzled her, 
and routed all her usual array of graceful 
phrases. ‘Am I being invited to—elope 
with you?” she asked, laughing a little 
shrilly. 

He flushed. “No. I—love you. 

3ut—you must feel something of this 


do not love you, and I 
Now let us end this melo- 


that is hurting me. Hurting? Why, it’s 
Fell!” 

“Hell! I am_ sorry, — indeed I 
am!” 


“Oh, ¢hat does no good. Words can’t 
help. You have got to suffer too,” he 
returned, still holding her round the 
shoulders. 

It was, in spite of the thrill of the 
unusual that she distinctly felt, absurd. 


It ought to be laughed at. So she 
laughed. “How can you make me 
suffer, you baby ?” she asked. 

“Well, I can. Women have their 
weapons, and men have theirs. You've 
made a man of me. I know a lot of 
things I didn’t know last week. Among 


others, I know that you couldn’t have 
been as you have been, unless I had 
attracted you pretty strongly. You are,” 
he went on, with a coolness that sat 
oddly on his tense young face, ‘ pretty 
near to loving me at this moment.” 

“That is not true.” 

“Oh yes, it is, Lady Harden. 
because 


It’s 
I am young, and big, and—good- 


looking. ‘These things count for you as 
well as for us. And you are thirty. I 
read a book the other day about a 


woman of thirty. Thirty is young enough, 
but thirty-five isn’t, and—thirty-five is 
coming.” 


brutal too. You see, I remembered that 
novel while I was dressing for dinner, 
and it taught me a lot. You and 7 have 
made me rather wise between you. Well 
—I love you,” he went on, suddenly 
fierce, “and you must love me. Dagny/” 

Bending, he kissed her. 

She had killed his boyish shyness, his 
youthful hesitation, all the boy’s natural 
fear of repulsion. He was the man, she 
the woman. He dominated, she sub- 
mitted ; he was strong, she was weak ; he 
was big, she was small. 

“Oh, why ?” she stammered, as 
he released her. 

** Because,—it is the only way. You 
could always have beaten me at talking.” 

* You had no right to kiss me.” 

“T think I had. If a woman has a 
right to torment a man as you tormented 
me, he surely has a right to take 
whatever means he can of—getting even. 
Women are so brutal.” 

He had found, she felt, the solution to 
the Eternal riddle. Her heart was beating 
furiously, but her voice, as she went on, 
was cool enough. 

‘Look here, ‘Teddy, I will tell you the 
truth about all this. Will you believe 
me ?” 

After a second’s hesitation he answered 
curtly, ‘ Yes.” 

** Well,—you are right: I mean your— 
method is right. It never occurred to 
me before that—well, that turn-about is 
fair play. Women are brutes —-particularly, 
perhaps, the good ones who flirt.” 

Cleeve laughed. ‘‘ The good ones 
who flirt... Go on!” 

“And I suppose you were, in a way, 
entitled to use against me the only 
weapons, you had. You see, Iam quite 
frank. Only—you used them too soon. | 
don’t love you. Probably, if we had been 
together a week longer, I should have ; 
but I do zo¢ love you at this minute.” 

“Wait till I’m gone,” he observed, with 
his horrible young wisdom. 

She frowned. ‘“ ‘That has nothing to 
do with it. You leave here to-morrow 
morning, and on Friday you sail. And 
I do not love you. Iam sorry for having 
hurt you. Believe this.” 

**T don’t believe it. I’m not sorry, and 
I don’t believe you are. Listen,—the 
others are coming. Run back to the 
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house, and I’ll go and meet them. And The Boy-Man’s lips were set hard, his 

first—if there is no danger for you, let brows drawn down. “Ah! Dagny, 

me kiss you again.” dearest,” he whispered, “and I must go 
The voices, still afar, seemed discordant to-morrow.” 

in the white stillness. She looked up. “You have won; I 
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“Cleeve opened his arms. ‘Come. Then | shall believe you. “ 


Cleeve opened his arms. “Come. have lost: thank God you go to-morrow !” 
Then I shall believe you.” she answered. 
Lady Harden took a step forward, and A moment later she was speeding 


held her face bravely to his. ‘Then, just through the shadows towards the house, 
as he bent his head, she turned and hid Cleeve, lighting a cigarette, lounged down 
her face on his arm. ‘‘I cannot,” she to the drive towards the laughing groups 
whispered. of returning frolickers. 
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THE UNIONIST PARLIAMENTARY TEAM (Second XI), 











BY A RETIRING M.P. 


, ‘HE King of Games is in full swing ; 
counties and boroughs have their 
champions and their ‘“ second 

elevens” competing for the mastery. It 

may be that the great Parliamentary 
match will soon be played; and public 
interest is most naturally centred first 
of all in the personalities of the players 
on either side. We have, each of us, 
our own ideas as to the team which 
should represent the Empire “ against all 
comers ” ; but in making up our political 

** All England ” Eleven, and in offering it 

for the acceptance of the Parliamentary 

cricketing electorate, we must take into 
account the main consideration likely to 
affect the ultimate choice. 

Personally I do not agree with it, but 

I must admit a pretty general public 

desire for “new blood” on the Unionist 

side: a recognition that the men who 
have borne the brunt of attack and de- 
fence for the last twenty years with con- 
spicuous ability may now be anxious to 
hand on their swords of honour to younger 
warriors, and to give in return the same 
measure of support and applause to their 
successors which they have themselves for 
so long enjoyed. And, as a token of this 
admission, I have drawn up a list of 
politicians who, with the single exception 
of Mr. Wyndham, have never held Cabinet 
rank, though a few of them have served 
with ability in various Government offices. 
The team is, I submit, a formidable one, 
for it has been chosen with a single eye 
to efficiency, and the offices in the main 
are so distributed as to fall to those 
who have already had some training for 
the special posts to which they are here 
allotted. 





The Prime Minister and Foreign Secre- 
tary is to be Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
who will be rewarded with a British 
peerage upon his return next year from 
India. He will revive the constitutional 
doctrine, which he has for seven years 
upheld in India, that the Prime Minister 
should be General-in-Chief over all De- 
partments, and should know the duties 
of each Office at least sufficiently well to 
criticise intelligently its working by the 
Minister in charge of it. To this he will 
add the responsibilities of Foreign Secre- 
tary, fortified by a long and intimate 
knowledge of our Foreign Affairs, both 
from the European and the Asiatic point 
of view. 

As Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Mr. Peel would be a first-class appoint- 
ment, for he has a keen appreciation, 
not only of the beauty of choice speech, 
but also of the blessing of well-chosen 
silence. 

The Chief of the Staff, otherwise Leader 
of the House of Commons and First Lord 
of the ‘Treasury, will be Mr. George 
Wyndham, whose loss was immediately 
felt by the present Administration when 
he retired from it. He will return to the 
House of Commons, which has a great 
affection for him, with his strength re- 
newed, his popularity unabated, and his 
political character developed by experi- 
ence. Everything will have been for- 
gotten, and nearly everything forgiven ; 
for in politics so long as there is no 
gratitude there can be no lasting resent- 
ment. In him, then, we have a spirited 
and chivalrous leader, who won his spurs 
long ago upon the field where now he is 
summoned to lead. But he must never 
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THE CABINET. 


OFFICE. 

Prime Minister 
Lord Chancellor 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
Lord President 
First Lord of the Treasury 

os » Admiralty 
Home Secretary : 
Foreign Secretary . 
War Secretary 
Colonial Secretary 
Indian Secretary 
Chief Secretary for Ireland 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Secretary for Scotland . 
President of Board of Trade. 

‘4 » Local Government Board 
is », Board of Agriculture 
» Board of Education . 

Postmaster- General 


NOT IN 
OFFICE. 
Chancellor of the Duchy 
First Commissioner of Works 


Junior Lords of the Treasury 


Financial Secretary 

Patronage Secretary : 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
Secretary to the Admiralty 

Under Secretary, Home Office 
Foreign Office . 


” ” 
ms _ War Office ; 
- " Colonial Office . 


India Office 
F inancial Secret: ary, War Office 
Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade 


“ Local Government Board 


Attorney- General . 
Solicitor-General 
Attorney-General for Ireland 


forget that his support and strength will 
come from the cheers behind him, 
and not from those in front. Of his 
colleagues at the present time, when 
the question of our National  Ex- 
penditure is one of paramount interest, 
the most important will be Sir Edgar 
Vincent, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose training in the school of Inter- 
national Finance has proved him both in 
criticism and construction to be a thorough 
master of the most difficult political 
science ; and whose Parliamentary utter- 
ances upon such questions have carried 
weight and gained increasing authority 
during the few years that he has been in 
the House of Commons. 

The Minister of the Interior, as the 


THE 


MINISTERS. 
Lord Curzon. 
Sir R. Finlay. 
Mr. Justice Barton. 
Lord Ampthill. 
Mr. G. Wyndham. 
Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
Sir E. Carson. 
Lord Curzon. 
Lord Revelstoke. 
Lord Milner. 
Lord Percy. 
Hon. W. F. D. Smith. 
Sir E. Vincent. 
Lord Minto. 
Mr. Bonar Law. 
Mr. Victor Cavendish. 
Hon. Ailwyn Fellowes. 
Lord Hugh Cecil. 
Duke of Marlborough. 


CABINET. 

MINISTERS, 
Mr. J. L. Wharton. 
Lord Windsor. 
Mr. A, W. Forster. 
Major Bagot. 
Lord Hamilton. 
Sir G. T. Bartley. 
Mr. Hayes Fisher. 
Mr. A. Lee. 
Captain Pretyman. 
Hon. T. Cochrane. 
Hon. W. Peel. 
Mr. A. G. Boscawen. 
Mr. H. Cust. 
Lord Lytton. 
Mr. Bromley Davenport. 
Mr. E. Cecil. 
Mr. E. A. Goulding. 
Mr. Cripps, K.C. 
Mr. Worsley Taylor, K.C. 
Mr. Campbell, K.C. 


French call him, ranks first of the 
Secretaries of State. ' At the Home 
Office it is obviously wisest to have a 
chief of parliamentary and legal dis- 
tinction; a man of force of character 
and directness of speech. In Sir Edward 
Carson we have the very man for the 
post. He has achieved a leading position 
by the sheer strength of his forensic 
ability, in the Law Courts of Ireland and 
of England; attaining to the successive 
posts of Solicitor-General, first for Ireland 
and then for England. Nor will his 
courage be denied by those who recollect 
his career during the administration of the 
Crimes Act under Mr. Arthur Balfour’s 
régime in Ireland; and his eloquence 
will not be questioned by such as have 
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“sat under him” at Westminster or in 
the country. 

The great ‘Spending Departments ” 
(as they used to be called before all 
departments became extravagant) have 
next to be filled ; and Mr. J. \W. Lowther 
is hereby despatched to the Admiralty. 
In him the House of Commons has a 
profound trust, which he has thoroughly 
earned by his exemplary and impartial 
performance of the arduous duties of 
Chairman of Committees for many years 
past. He is, moreover, known to be a 
man of character and common sense, 
who will be guided, but not overridden, 
by the expert advice which he may 
receive ; and he will be assisted in Par- 
liament by the same gentlemen who now 
hold the posts of Civil Lord and Secretary 
to the Admiralty—namely, Mr. Lee and 
Captain Pretyman. By reappointing two 
such able officials to their old places it is 
intended to pay them the highest possible 
compliment, especially when their work 
lies in the administration of the Empire’s 
first line of defence. Under the old 
dispensation the reward for a man who 
had served an office well was to remove 
him from it. It is to be hoped that this 
folly may be renounced for the future, 
at least at the Admiralty, which can ill 
spare the assistance of the two parlia- 
mentary hands who have helped to effect 
the great naval reorganisation of the past 
two years. 

Then the War Office must be tackled ; 
not by a civilian expert, nor by a soldier, 
but by a business man. ‘Therefore we 
nominate Lord Revelstoke (in the absence 
of Lord Cromer in Egypt) to undertake 
the patriotic if thankless office of bending 
to the task which has broken so many 
reputations. He is a young man, as _ poli 
ticians go, of forty-two; who is, nevertheless, 
a Governor of the Bank of England and 


the head of the great financial house of 


Baring, whose fortunes he has retrieved 
after years of patient and successful 
personal industry. He is a born. admini 
strator and captain of men, with all the 
“‘srit” and courtesy which belong to the 
bearers of his name. He will not go to 
the War Office with a reform scheme 
bulging out of each pocket, but will set 
about the cutting of the nation’s coat 
according to its cloth with a silent deter- 
mination that is all his own. His re- 


presentative in the House of Commons 
will be Mr. Boscawen, who has been in 
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Parliament since 


1892; an 
worker and now an excellent speaker on 
other questions besides the Church. He 
is also an enthusiastic Volunteer officer ; 
and as such should be a valuable adviser 


energetic 


when next the status of the Auxiliary 
forces comes under consideration. The 
Financial Secretaryship to the War Office 
could not be better filled than by its 
present occupant, Mr. Bromley Daven- 
port, as he is nowa master of the intricate 
relations which exist between the War 
Office and the Treasury. 

Once more the Colonial Office must be 
offered to, and this time accepted by, 
Lord Milner. It would be a_ national 
calamity if he were to pass out of public 
life at the height of his fame, and at a 
moment when the South African policy, 
whose seeds he sowed and watered, requires 
ail the expert supervision which he alone 
can give it. And it must not be forgotten 
that, within the last five years, he has 
been in intimate touch with the rulers 
and policies of our other great depend- 
encies, and will come to the Colonial 
Office fully seised of many of the com- 


plex questions that will be brought 
before him. His Under-Secretary is Mr. 
Cust, a man of brilliant parts, who 


has somewhat rusted for want of public 
responsibility. He is a much-travelled, 
widely read, and universally liked man, 
whose appointment at the present juncture 
under Lord Milner would be generally 
approved. 

Lord Percy will be Secretary of State 
for India, thus returning to the Office 
which saw him start on his ministerial 
career. True, he has done splendidly 
as spokesman for the Foreign Office in 
the Lower House ; but he cannot be any 
longer spared to fulfil the functions of a 
stipendiary echo ; he must advance to the 
position where great direct responsibilities 
await him. In the Upper House Lord 
Lytton, whose title still rings familiar in 
Indian will represent him; and I 
feel sure will acquit himself with all the 
grace and enthusiasm which he lavishes 
on any cause that he espouses. 

The Woolsack will, of course, be 
occupied by Sir R. Finlay, who has been 
Attorney-General since the regretted 
departure of the present Lord Chief 
Justice from the House of Commons. 
Mr. Cripps will be Attorney- and Mr. 
Worsley-Taylor Solicitor-General. Ireland 
will be legally represented by Mr. Justice 


ears, 
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Lord Curzon of Kedleston, the ‘‘ future"’ 


Barton as Lord Chancellor, and Mr. 
Campbell, M.P., as Attorney-General. 
The Chief Secretaryship for Ireland is a 
difficult post to fill ; but if Mr. W. F. Smith 
can be prevailed upon to take it he will 
perform his heavy and responsible task 
with a tact and judgment that will bring 
their own reward. 

Of the other officers still left unmen- 
tioned, the most important, from a party 
point of view, is the “Chief Whip.” To 
appoint Mr. Hayes Fisher in this capacity 
would be equivalent to receiving a hearty 
and unanimous vote of thanks from the 
Unionist party in the House of Commons. 
During his long tenure of a Junior Whip’s 
position he was by far the most reliable 
guide to the probable course of business 
in the House, and he remains, despite a 
temporary breath of bad:luck, one of the 
most popular and capable of the private 
members. 

Lord Hugh Cecil has for a long time 
been marked out as the next Minister of 
Education, a position which he will adorn 
with all his natural gifts of conviction, 
courage, and eloquence ; and his presence 
in the Cabinet will be of great moral value. 

The remaining appointments speak for 


Prime Minister, says good-bye to the Ameer ! 


themselves: Lord Minto as Secretary for 
Scotland, and Lord Ampthill as Lord 
President (on his return from Madras) 
will be available, not only for the per- 
formance of the duties of their respective 
offices, but also for giving expert advice 
upon problems of Colonial and Imperial 
importance. 

The conjunction of Mr. Bonar Law 
and Mr. Evelyn Cecil at the Board of 
Trade is a guarantee of thoroughness and 
efficiency, as is that of Mr. Cavendish and 
Mr. Goulding at the Local Government 
Board. The Duke of Marlborough, whose 
grasp of detail is both sure and swift, 
will do well at the Post Office, and will 
discover the answers to many difficult 
questions of Colonial postal facilities by 
the light of his recent experience in the 
Colonial Office. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to 
mention the name of Lord Windsor in 
order to evoke a pean of praise from all 
men, independent of politics, for his 
economical and artistic interpretation of 
his duties as First Commissioner of 
Works : indeed, I have heard it constantly 
said that it would be no bad thing for 
the future reputation of the Metropolis 
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if Lord Windsor would make _ himself 
permanently responsible for its outward 
appearance. 

This done, I have presented my “ All 
England Team” in gross and in detail. 
I have not included many old, young, 
and able men, whose claims for office are 
undeniably great. Some of them, I doubt 
not, will be employed on Foreign or 
Colonial Missions, for which they are 


more suited than for Parliamentary life ; 
others will return to their earlier vocations ; 
a few will remain, for pure love of a 
political life, to support, as private 
members, the party to which they have 
given a life-attachment. But all will 
admit that a party which can produce 
such a “Second Eleven” is not in quite 
so moribund a condition as some would 
have us believe. 





THE CHOICE. 


BY MAY BATEMAN. 


ISS PAGET was a designing young 
woman, Lexeter decided: she 
had what is known as “an eye 

to the main chance.” The main chance, 
in this instance, was represented by two 
persons: one, Dick Emly, young, adoring, 
and a millionaire ; the other, the Duca dell’ 
Isola, ardent, romantic, something of a hero, 
third cousin of the King of Italy. 

Emly was Protestant, Ella Catholic ; but 
the Church allows mixed marriages, and 
Emly’s_ indifference could offer no real 
obstacle. In appearance, the two men were 
evenly balanced ; one was as good-looking 
for an Englishman as the other was hand- 
some for an Italian, and even Ella Paget’s 
admitted love of “things presentable” must 
have been taxed to the utmost in her selec- 
tion. 

The point that surely mattered to her was 
the future. . . . Emly, minus his new title, 
was a nobody : Burke’s resources had been 
severely strained in the production of his 
ancestors. Concerning Dell’ Isola there was, 
of course, no question, and if existing con- 
tingences between him and the Crown were 
removed .. . 

It was in some such fashion as this that 
Lexeter felt sure Miss Paget was reasoning, 
that night at his sister-in-law’s reception in 
the Piazza dell’ Independenza. 

Colonel Lexeter was Military Attaché to 
the English Embassy. Ella was spending a 
week there, during her mother’s absence at 
Frascati. Mrs. Paget was a rather tiresome 
elderly lady, with decided opinions ; Lexeter 
suspected the daughter—with her usual 
wisdom—of “ getting her mother out of the 
way ” as matters approached the crisis. 


Lexeter knew the girl well: one meets in 
Rome as in no other city. He had ridden 
with her to the meets—she rode well, as 
she did everything: they had danced to- 
gether in exclusive Roman circles, seldom 
entered of “forestieri”: he had watched 
her at Court functions, fulfilling social 
obligations in many languages, with accus- 
tomed ease. She was far too “finished,” too 
detached, he decided, for so young a girl ; 
he had done some discriminating writing 
for the reviews, and took himself somewhat 
seriously as a judge of character. Any 
Englishwoman, with charm, is sure to be 
admired in Rome, but Ella had achieved 
a brilliant success. Wherever she went, 
she had her following. Old diplomats 
skirmished lightly with her. Young men, 
mature men—eligible and ineligible—fell in 
love with her as if she had been the heroine 
of a book. How she kept them at arm’s 
length, awaiting finer opportunities, no one 
knew. 

Lexeter alone, encased in his armoury 
of observation, was secure from her darts. 
She repelled and disgusted him. Her 
adroitness, however, amused him, from a 
spectacular point of view, but he wondered 
that others were taken in by it. She threw 
her net so subtly that no one else knew 
that it was a net: witness the intelligence 
with which she had “ played” her two most 
prominent “catches,” Emly and Dell Isola. 
Her reasons for keeping these two admirers 
from declarations baffled him. It must be 
part of the game. For Rome, which 
knows everything about everybody, declared 
the Pagets to be as poor as the proverbial 
church-mice. 
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Ella had a strange “unassailability ” of 
manner—rather like some happy bride ; 
with it was blent the provocative personal 
charm of a beautiful woman waiting to be 
won. It was adangerous union—for others : 
notably for the ‘two between whom her 
decision must surely soon be made. 

Which would she choose? All Rome 
asked the question, from the Irish students 
who had seen her drive in the Pincio and 
descend the irregular steps that face the 
College on her way to shop at the American 
chemist’s for her mother, to the ladies-in- 
waiting at the Court, who wondered when the 
King would act. . Why was she waiting, 
and when ? 

It was at this juncture that Mrs. Lexeter 
approached her brother-in-law, elated at 
being the possessor of a secret which she 
was about to spread all through the room. 

“It will be settled to-night!” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Lord Emly has confided in me 
that he can wait no longer; and Jim says 
that the King has moved at last—Dell’ Isola 
is ordered off on a long cruise to-morrow ! 
But nothing will keep him from asking her, 
I know—just look at his eyes! Have you 
ever seen anything so glorious? How could 
any woman in her senses resist him ?” 

“This—from my brother’s wife !” 
mocked Lexeter, with due solemnity. And 
just then, Emly, white as death, rushed past 
them blindly. 

“It’s Dell? Isola, then! I told you so!” 
said Mrs. Lexeter—who hadn’t. 





own 


Half an hour later, Lexeter knew Miss 
Paget’s choice. 

Shaken, trembling, as white as her own 
spotless gown, the girl had escaped into the 
recess beside him. 


“ Oh, it’s too awful,” she said—“ too awful ! 
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. and I had always thought that every 

must understand! Oh, why didn’t 
you,—when it was all in my mind from 
the first? Oh,why do people force promises 
of secrecy on one which one has no right 
to give?” 

“No right?” asked Lexeter, amazed. 
His brain was in a turmoil. Was it all a 
mistake? Did she care for Emly after 
all? Orhad Dell Isola.... 

Something had happened—certain things 
had happened—to shake the girl to her soul. 

“Oh, you won’t know ; you'll never under- 
stand,” she said. She stood before him, 
very slim and pale, her hands clasped 
loosely, her tears falling, in absolute un- 
consciousness of a beauty which for the first 
time stunned Lexeter with its remoteness as 
as though it were ablow “It has been in my 
heart since I was a little child—I’ve never 
had another wish. I didn’t want to ‘come 
out,’ I didn’t want anyone to care for me. 
This has all been a tiresome play. ... I said 
that I must do it when I was twenty-one, 
but mother made me promise to say nothing 
more of it—perhaps she thought I would 
change.” She threw head up, and 
turned to the bright rooms beyond, echoing 


one 


her 


with the sound of gay and distinguished 
voices, vivid with light and life and colour, 
with eyes that had drunk in the glow and 
radiance of another Vision. 

“ To-night—on my last night-——I’ve had to 
hurt two people: oh, to ur¢ them!” she 
repeated, her voice breaking. 

‘“* To-morrow, then ?” Lexeter questioned, 
dazedly. But he knew the answer already. 
It was written in every line of her ardent, 
her exalted face. 

“To-morrow | To- 


am twenty-one. 


morrow I enter the Reparatrice Convent 
as a postulant,” said Ella Paget. 
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BAD TEMPER. 


IV.—THE ESCAPE FROM 


BY 


RIGINALITY in the ordinary affairs of 

life is too easy, and is generally an 

error of taste. Originality in art is open to 
other and more serious objections. 


There are perhaps half a dozen different 


sentences which one may first 
speaking to the woman to whom one has 
just been presented. Here, for instance, 
originality would be easy. It would be 


possible to ask her if she collected seaweed. 


use on 


There is nothing absolutely improper in the 
remark. Similarly, 
might, if one 
wished, dine back- 
wards—begin with 
the dessert and end 
with 


one 


the hors- 
d’ceuvres. Onemight 
wear a blue shirt in 
the 
might 


evening ; 
live  under- 
ground ; one might 
chalk name 
on the front door 


one 


one’s 


instead of leaving 
one’s card. All of 


this is so easy and 
so unprofitable 


that the om~ 
opinion of ¢=—~ 4 
P < ead 
theworldis v7. 
° lp 
rigorously ~<A 


against it. 
In dress, 
in habits, 
in the words 
we use, we are bound to conform. It is the 
aim of every well-bred person to be in all 
respects exactly like every other well-bred 
person. 


Here the way of escape is easy. In all 
branches of art it is far more difficult to 
escape originality with success, and origin- 
ality is far more objectionable. To take 
the first sordid consideration, it is too ex- 
pensive. It does not pay. Publishers and 
editors will have none of it. They ask, of 
course, for original work, but that is merely 
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“It would be possible to ask her if she collected seaweed.” 


Copyright 1905 by Barry Pain. 


ORIGINALITY, 
PAIN. 


ead in some book that 
originality is a good thing, or possibly a 
critic has been talking to them, It is the 
etiquette to ask for original work, and the 
They 
know what their public wants, and they are 
quite right. The publisher looks out for 
the last thing that has had a great success, 
and he then gets an author to try to do 
something like it. If an author has suc- 
ceeded with one book, his second must be 
of the same kind. 


because they have 


wise business policy to refuse it. 


A more serious objection 
to origin- 
ality in act 
is that ori- 
ginality 
implies 
masters hip 
and = mas- 
tership 
implies 
disciples. 
Whistler 
was in- 
directly 
responsible 
for a thou- 
sand bad 
pictures by 
others for 
every good 
one he 
painted 
himself. 
Wagner's 
influence 
in music 
has been terrible. I have the greatest 
admiration for the work of the late G. W. 
Steevens, but honestly I consider him to 
have been the greatest curse that journalism 
has known for the last half-century. His 
style was infectious. Countless young men 
caught it in an attenuated form. I some- 
times doubt if the Daly Mail will ever 
be quite free from it. Some days it seems 
to be getting better. Mr. Eustace Miles 
writes pleasingly about biscuits, or Mr. Pett 
Ridge gives us one of his admirable sketches. 
One cheers up and thinks one has got rid 
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of the thing. 
Mext day it 
breaks out as 
badly as_ ever. 
There is a de- 
scription of a 
religious revival, 
or something 
from a War 
Correspondent 
which might 
have been 
written by 
Steevens him- 
self if he had 
not been feeling 
well. 


Who can 
calculate the 
harm that R. 
L. Stevenson 
did? Inareck- 


“In dress, in habits .... we 
are bound to conform.” less moment 
he showed 

the world that there was another way of 


writing a historical novel. Previously we 
had always started with the two _horse- 
men pricking along the mountain pass. He 
obliterated those horsemen—-they are no 
more seen, I think I could count at least 
twenty authors who make a very good living 
to-day by writing the books that Stevenson 
might have written if he had been too tired 
to do good work. For the public benefit I 
will give an almost infallible sign by which 
these books may be detected at the very 
outset. They almost always begin with an 
introduction in italics. How well one has 
got to know that italic introduction! It 
generally runs something like 
this:—* 7 have to tell the story 
of a brave woman and of the 
three men that loved her; of 
great happenings both by land 
and sea; of the hurt of them 
that won and of the exceeding 
profit of them that (in the com- 
mon eye) lost. In this year of 
our Lord 1807 it cannot but be 
plain to——” 


If I stop there it is not 
because I could not go on with 
it. The thing is not difficult. 
If the Zoological Gardens will 
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lend me a young and fairly in- Pers 
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telligent specimen of the wart-hog I think 
I could train the beast to do the italicised 
preface to a historical novel. Certainly, 
any practised writer could finish that 
preface, dictate the novel to match it, and 
sell the whole thing to a publisher for 
considerably more than it was worth, inside 
of three weeks. I used to like that style 
once myself, The italics are to ordinary 
print very much what intoning is to speaking. 
There is a pleasing solemnity about it ; and 
now I have had so much of it that I want it 
all to be taken away and warehoused. In 
another century or two it may be possible to 
take it out again. 

This brings me to what I wanted to say. 
I have, I think, established that originality 
exposes one to great risks from bankruptcy 
and from disciples. This is so generally 
recognised that eager attempts to escape 
from it may be found in all branches of art, 
though, for the purposes of my argument, I 
shall only speak of one. What needs to be 
demonstrated is that there are more ways 
than one of escape, and that this is not 
sufficiently recognised by those who are 
trying to get away. Hear a parable. An 
alarm of fire breaks out in a crowded theatre. 
The theatre is provided with so many exits, 
extra exits and extra special exits, that the 
County Council would smile with approval 
to look at it. There is every facility for the 
entire audience to save itself in half a 
minute. But for some reason or other a 
strange madness seizes upon that audience. 
They will only go 
out by one particu- 
lar exit, and that 
not the broadest 
nor the most 







. told me to model my style on Macaulay.” 
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convenient of the many from which they 
have to choose. The result is disaster. 


That is precisely what is happening in the 
escape from originality. One cannot blame 
writers for trying to escape from originality, 
that is, from themselves ; but heed they all 
follow after one or two masters, when there 
are so many from which to choose? When 
I was a small boy and unable to defend 
myself, a hireling who purported to teach 
me English composition told me to model 
my style on Macaulay. As a young man, 
suffering at the time from an erroneous love 
of originality, I rather wanted to find that 
schoolmaster and if possible to drive into 
his stunted intelligence that he should not 
talk such mischievous nonsense. Now, in 
my days of mature experience, I ask myseif 
who does model his style on Macaulay? 
Nobody. On the whole I rather wish that 
some of them did. It would make a change 
from third-hand Steevens in journalism and 
third-hand Stevenson in fiction. The 
models would wear much better and would 
last longer in the public esteem if the work 
wereldistributed amongst them. 


The imitative author who will turn from 
recent much recent 
classics will find profit in many ways. For 
one thing, he will run much less chance 
of being found out. It is always safer 
to follow a great classic. It is true that 
the great classic is on the bookshelves of 
all, but he is within the knowledge of only 
a few. We buy him, we bind him, we 
blither about him, but we very rarely read 
him. In this way our author may obtain 
the prestige of originality, which, as I 
have said, still lingers as a tradition even 
among publishers, while avoiding its dis- 
astrous results. 
will serve the 


successes to less 


Naturally, not every classic 

purpose. A danger-signal, 
for instance, should warn him off Pepys. 
I say this, not because the average reader 
ever reads Pepys, but because he must 
most certainly have read parodies on him. 
For the same reason, Mallory and Bunyan 
must be avoided. But there are plenty of 
authors whom the parodist, from want of 
skill, has left alone. I do not remember, 
for instance, that I have ever read a parody 
of Gibbon. Nor do I think there are many 
living who could parody him well. But he 
might be a good prose influence. 
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Then, too, models might be found who 
are not precisely great classics. Why, for 
example, should we not have a return in 
journalism to the manner of George Augustus 
Sala? What used to be called Daily-Tele- 
graphese is now a dead language. How 
fruity and sesquipedalian it was! How re- 
markably rich in synonyms! I remember 
one beautiful leader on the subject of a 
collection of famous walking-sticks which 
had just been sold by auction. 

To my untutored mind no syno- 
nym for a collection of walking- 
sticks occurred. But that leader- 
writer had found at least ten. 
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“‘A danger-signal, for instance, should warn him 
off Pepys.” 


* Anyone,” he began, “ anxious to add to his 
arsenal of baculine curiosities . 
the rest. 


. .” I forget 
But it was all good. In these 
days when the hysterically spasmodic is 
becoming the universal manner in journalism, 
a return to that old style would be welcome. 
It always read to me as if it had been 
written by a stuffed elephant, and I do not 
pretend that I want much of it. But, simply 
for the novelty of the thing, I could welcome 
a slab or two. 








